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XUM 


THE EVILS OF LIFE. 


Mosr persons regard the evils of life as a fixed quantity. 
To resist or lessen them seems hopeless. They fly to 
the virtue of resignation as next to a cure. Let us not 
undervalue or sneer at resignation ; often, indeed, not to 
be very easily distinguished from fatalism, but more 
frequently a beautiful and amiable—in a word, a reli- 
gious sentiment. Let us, however, combat the idea, 
that evils are either fixed in amount or necessary. In 
reality, in the progress of society and of individual 
enlightenment, they are continually narrowed within 
less and less space. Vigilance, knowledge, prudence, 
are so many enemies constantly busied in cutting 
them off, or preventing their existence. 

Let us take into consideration one evil of a very 


painful kind. We see a worthy couple doing their best 


to rear a young family to maturity. They rejoice in 
the smiles of children, and their house is full of young 
life and its hopes. But one after another of the young 
people, as they reach a certain age, manifest a tendency 
to decline. It is found that a phthisical disease, with 
which the mother is partially affected, and which is 
known to have made great ravages in her family, is 
now beginning to shew itself in the constitutions of 
these once hopeful children. The eldest-born sinks, 
and has his share of bewailment. Another, if possible 
more loved and more grieved over, follows. In short, 
one after another, this family fades away, leaving the 
parents at last utterly desolate. Nothing can be more 
affecting than this—nothing can make a greater de- 
mand upon the sympathy of friendly neighbours. We 
feel bound to offer every suggestion of religious conso- 
lation to the hapless pair. It seems cruel to hint, in 
the faintest manner, that they have in any degree been 
the cause of drawing such a heart-break upon them- 
selves ; and yet, when we take an extended view of the 
case, we can be at no loss to see that, with judicious 
forethought, the calamity might have been prevented. 
There being hereditary predisposition to disease in the 
mother’s family, it was wrong for her to put herself in 
a condition to extend the evil into another generation 
—wrong both with regard to her own future happiness 
and that of the person proposing to be her husband. A 
kind of duty not yet much reflected upon is here brought 
before our attention. Some will scout the possibility 
of such foresight giving a guidance to conduct; but 
they are undoubtedly in a mistake. There are many 
men and women known to us who act upon this maxim 
of a high morality, and who are, accordingly, safe from 
such wringings of the heart as we have described. Some 
will feel little disposed to sympathise with a sense 
of duty so extremely refined, and which resists such 


universal natural impulses. With that style of feeling 
we cannot contend. We must rest content with the 
conviction, that whatever a sense of right and wrong 
towards others bids to be done or left undone, ought to 
be done or left undone accordingly, even though it 
affects a question of marriage; and happy are they 
who in such cases can give obedience. 

An immense number of other calamities connecte 
with disease, are now clearly seen to be preventable; 
all that is required for this purpose being an observance 
of the conditions and rules of health. Pestilence and 
fever are themselves but expressions of erroneous con- 
ditions of life. Let these conditions be reformed in 
accordance with the laws ordained by Providence for 
human weal, and the diseases vanish. The astounding 
fact, that half the children born in most communities 
die under five years of age, in like manner only exposes 
extensive systems of mistreatment of children, and the 
too general subjection of the young to influences which 
work injuriously. If those systems of mistreatment, 
and those noxious influences, were replaced by others 
of a healthy kind, the groans and cries of mothers would 
be immensely abated. Beholding, sympathetically, the 
calamity when it comes, we feel that it were a kind of 
cruelty to a bereaved parent to point out how the lost 
one might have been preserved, or even to intimate the 
general fact, that such calamities are preventable. But 
we also feel, on the other hand, that this tenderness to 
those who are afflicted, ought not to be carried so far as 
to keep knowledge from those who may be so. There 
is a duty to the living as well as to the dead. 

There is a great and well-known range of evils which 
may be comprehensively grouped under the one bitter 
word—Poverty. They have always been, and, we may 
well believe, they will ever in some measure be. But 
the evils of poverty are no more, in any case, necessary 
or unavoidable than those of disease. Look at the grim 
evil in any of its shapes, thoroughly scan it outside 
and in, and you will always find that it depends on 
circumstances more or less accidental and liable to be 
altered. Mr Mayhew and Mr Godwin have described 
the hosts of the London poor in the most striking 
manner; scores of thousands of people, not regular 
artisans or labourers (they are comparatively an aristo- 
cracy), but persons engaged in mean street-traffic and 
supplying trifling articles to those who may need them ; 
bivouacking, rather than lodging, in wretched half- 
furnished or unfurnished houses, half starving upon 
miserably small gains, and often wholly without means 
of livelihood. It is the extremest and most distressing 
picture of poverty we could see, perhaps, anywhere on 
earth—far beyond anything that ever was presented 
in our northern land, once considered so beggarly— 
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throwing wholly into the shade any kind of misery that 


ever occurs among the North American Indians. One is 
apt to suppose this poverty and misery to be past hope. 
Well, we do not say that it could be easily remedied ; 
but neither can we admit that it is necessary or un- 
avoidable. When a philanthropic visitor goes into 
some unplenished den, and finds a family living in 
wretchedness, it does not seem ever to occur to him to 
ask how it happens that the husband and father can do 
so little good in the world. He has a brain and hands 
—wonderful things when rightly directed and used. 
Why does this poor man not turn them to account ? 
Most probably, he is an utterly ignorant man, who 
does not know how to use his brain and hands to any 
good account; who thinks, if he goes out every day 
with a few bunches of radishes, and tries to sell them, 
he is doing his duty—trying to turn an honest penny, 
as he calls it—while he is only trifling away his time 
and misusing his natural powers. Perhaps his error 
consists in refusing to move to a place where his exer- 
tions, being called for by his fellow-creatures, would be 
sure to turn to his own profit, instead of being here 
misspent in a scene where they are superfluous, or 
come into collision with the exertions of others better 
qualified than he. Such a man cannot but be poor, 
and poor he will be while he continues to make such a 
wretched use of the wondrous faculties for good with 
which he has been endowed. But let this man be 
instructed, so as to see that it is possible to be very 
busy with nothing, or to be trying to do something in a 
wrong place, and he may have a chance of succeeding 
somewhat better in the world. Our poor man may 
be not devoid of abilities and knowledge, but wanting 
in industrious habits and all right discipline of mind; 
which comes to nearly the same results as ignorance. 
He will, of course, have been continually losing situa- 
tions and failing in business adventures, till he at 
length has lost all hope, and begun to let things go 
as they will. Now, this man might also have been 
saved from poverty, if from the first he had been 
subjected to proper training, and made to see that 
nothing could affect his fate but his conduct. 

Lord Ashburton, in a late remarkable speech, asked, 
why is it that one family can live in abundance where 
another starves? Whzy, in similar dwellings, are the 
children of one parent healthy—of the other, puny and 
ailing? It is not, he answers, luck or chance that 
decides these differences ; it is the patient observation 
of nature, which has suggested to some gifted minds 
rules for their guidance which have escaped the heed- 
lessness of others. His lordship instanced a village- 
dame who had lately been heard observing: ‘I should 
like to know why they have gone and raised the price 
of bread?’ ‘Is it right,’ asks Lord Ashburton, ‘ that 
the poor should be left under the impression that they 
owe the price of their bread to the baker or the govern- 
ment, the price of their labour to the free-will of their 
employer?’ Beyond question, a vast proportion of the 
ills that afflict humble people is traceable to simple 
ignorance—and ignorance, we know, can be exchanged 
for knowledge and reflection. 

An immense class of evils are those which depend on 
troubles in worldly affairs. Men will spend more than 
they ought to do. They will take no heed for to- 
morrow. And they suffer the well-known consequences. 

proper course for avoiding such evils is plain 
before us all—plain to triteness—no one can have the 
excuse of saying that he had no reason to foresee the 
danger of a misrelation between his desires and his 
means. If any one, then, does transgress in this 
respect, he should be prepared to think the penalty 
no evil; otherwise, he can only be regarded as a fool. 
The one point, however, which we are here called upon 
to consider, is the fact, that this class of the evils of life 
is preventable. the reckless study and follow the 


example of the wise, and, by universal acknowledgment, 
they are safe. 

Not merely among the poor and so-called uneducated 
is there much evil incurred through ignorance. It 
could easily be shewn, that the classes which consider 
themselves as educated, have the whole texture of their 
life spotted with troubles and distresses in consequence 
of precisely this—that they have no distinct idea, of 
what this world is, and their situation in it. Some 
know that there is a physical mechanism of the 
universe, which goes on under fixed laws of divine 
appointment, but are not aware that there is a moral 
mechanism likewise, of precisely similar character, so 
that every movement of their nature, every social pro- 
cess and transaction, has its own definite and inevitable 
consequence, for the good or evil of all concerned. Men, 
in general, wander through life as they would ramble 
through a forest in an unexplored country, taking their 
chance of what they may fall upon, or what may befall 
them. Were they well informed on the subject, they 
would know that at every step they take they form 
relations to circumstances; all of which relations are 
capable of being precisely ascertained, and which, 
according as we understand and act by them, may serve 
to make our course happy or otherwise. When this 
general truth shall be known to the bulk of society, 
men will have clearer conceptions of what is required 
of them, in duty to themselves and their fellow-crea- 
tures. They will feel, for the first time, the true force 
of the maxim, that as they brew they must drink, 
no penalties being ever remitted in the system of 
Providence. 


CHANGE FOR GOLD. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


No man knoweth me, whence I come, or who I am. 
My brother met me yesternoon, and brushed my 
shoulder; I looked into his eyes, and he into mine, and 
we walked on our diverse ways like strangers; my 
mother mourns her dear son yet, that died twelve 
years agone, and yet he lives, and has been in her 
company, and shaken friendly hands with her not six 
months back. My wife—who, since I married her, has 
become the widow of another man—I saw this very 
morning, beautiful, still beautiful; and with a word I 
could have crushed her heart and turned her brown 
hair gray. To myself, I seem to have two separate 
beings: my first existence still is in my every thought, 
and usurps heart and brain; my second self—my pre- 
sent—dwells in my frame alone, rules my mere outward 
action, and is loathsome and contemptible to my whole 
soul. I write this life for more than common eyes, for 
an end, too, I yet half dread to contemplate, so fearful, 
nay, so fatal, may be its consequences. But to the 
general reader, shocked at my strange narration, and 
disbelieving in its awful truth, I would say: ‘ Beware, 
lest you, too, suffer through a like unrest; beware, lest 
some foul fiend be tugging at your heart-strings, and 
leading you, satiate, from the broad highways of duty 
and honour, to that isolated place which I have reached 
at last, where lover and friend have forsaken me, and 
kinsmen stand afar off.’ 

I was born in the far north: in Shardale, fairest 
valley in Westmoreland, guarded by the mountain 
genii, and quite secluded from the hum of men, my 
father built his home. His whole life long had been 
employed in commerce, and that so busily, he hardly 
had a thought apart from it: a prudent man, and well 
to do, such as had worship and honour in his native 
town of Liverpool, even to the statue-length : an effigy in 
stone of my deceased parent is indeed painfully obvious 
in one of its public edifices. His neighbours thought 
him mad, who, at the green age of sixty-five, removed 
himself so suddenly to Shardale, and dug and stretched 
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himself for ever in that living tomb. It may have been 
that the same wild whim and impulse which has cursed 
my every step, and ruined me at last, was latent in my 
father too, and came to light at that one single epoch. 

His affairs were wound up in about a week; every 
tittle of his interest in the great firm of Branksome& Co., 
of which he was the head, disposed of; his connection 
with all his former associates entirely cut off; and 
never, to my knowledge, did he receive, or at least reply 
to, a single business communication of any sort or kind 
for the remaining five years of his life. He came from 
his city-home a stern, almost morose old man; whom 
his family had never seen from breakfast-time to dinner 
all his days, whose talk had been of stock, and whose 
thought had been of stock from youth to hoary age; 
and from the hour of his arrival in the valley, he never 
missed a meal with us, until his last sad illness; nor 
ever read a column of ‘ Money-Market’ and ‘ City 
Intelligence’ again. He took myself (his eldest son 
James), and Charles, my brother—youths of twelve 
and eleven years of age—a mountain-walk soon after 
sunrise throughout the summer, with a more sprightly 
step than ever left the Stock Exchange: his conversation 
was as that of a boy to boys, and that not gradually 
and induced, as might have been expected by a novel 
life, fresh air, and genial exercise—but at once; and so 
it remained for ever. 

His heart expanded beneath the influence of those 
glorious scenes, as though it were a child’s, and never 
had been dried and withered in the heat of bustling 
life, or blunted by the hardness of its fellows, or 
chipped away by contact with hard and bitter men’s. 

I look back on those mornings now with the regret, 
almost despair, of a fallen angel. The one delight that 
yet is left me is to revisit those bright scenes again, to 
tread once more the summits of those hills, and see 
God make himself ‘ the awful rose of dawn ’—in solitude 
—a melancholy pleasure, that draws tears 


To glad the withered thought, and clear the clouded brain. 


Only on the tarn upon the mountain-top I dare not 
gaze—only where the old man and his two happy sons 
stood mirrored in the flood, I dare not stand. What 
hideous metamorphosis! what dreadful change should 
I not see hath fallen upon one of them !—worse than 
the mouldering bones and eyeless sockets that have 
long ere this replaced the stalwart form and the still 
radiant look of him I once called father. 

My love for nature, though more or less at different 
times, is still the one steady desire of my soul; often 
rising to passion, it never has sunk to indifference; and 
of any thing or creature under heaven, I scarcely dare 
to say that much. My fickleness in other things, my 
fatal changefulness of heart exhibited itself first to- 
wards my darling sister. She had been away from all 
of us, for her health’s sake, in Madeira, until we left 
Liverpool, but at Shardale we thought it safe that 
she should come home amongst us; and she did come 
—to her grave. So beautiful, so glorious a being my 
fancy never drew in dreams; that voice I do not think 
could be ever otherwise than gentle, that placid brow 
ever tortured to a frown: we all loved her from her 
first fairy kiss—for she was too delicate and fragile to 
be called woman—but I may truly say my love was 
doting. Ah! miles and miles of mountain by her pony’s 
side have I walked on untiringly and gladly, leaving her 
an instant for some lofty peak, to see if there were 
view enough to tempt her thither, but else keeping as 
closely to her side as lover, loud with the poems she 
loved best—war-songs, the stormful roll of battle, were 
the favourite strains of that weak, loving girl—learned 
long and late to please her, full of the legends of each 
rock and tarn her ear delighted in, and ready to lay 
down limb and life at any time to serve her. 

Our Ellen lived here but sixteen months before the 
death-flower blushed upon her cheek; she died, I say, 


in less than two years of our first meeting, and I was not 
beside her death-bed, though I was in the house, nor 
cared to hear her dying words, although the last prayer 
she uttered was forme. Never was that artless manner 
less kind to me than of old; never were those lips 
pressed unto mine less tenderly ; but ice formed round 
my spirit from within, and numbed the grasp of my cold 
hand, and froze the tears that never reached my eyes. 
I trust and hope that I was mad; I do most truly pray 
that it has been madness that through all my life has 
blighted friendship in its perfect bloom—that has made 
me eager and delighted with the first appearance of 
affection—the mere pleased look of chance acquaintances 
—but that has taken from me at different periods of my 
life as ardent intimates as a man could have —that has 
left me, at this present, a very very few whom I have 
known a month ago, and shall have lost before the next ; 
and that—I hope at no distant time—will cause my 
dying eyes to lack a hand to close them. 

How I strove to overcome my hideous carelessness ! 
what honeyed words did not I force my stubborn tongue 
to utter—what miserable and useless disguise did I not 
wear, in order to deceive the ear and eye of love! 
‘Leave me, my dearest James,’ said my poor sister, 
‘leave me to the remembrance of what you were; it 
will sweeten the last few weeks I have to live, which 
your presence can but, alas! imbitter; and when I see 
you again, may it be in that blessed abode, wherein 
indifference can never enter, and pure eternal love 
hath no satiety.’ 

She took all blame upon herself and the caprice of 
her disease, affected to be pleased to be away from me, 
and uneasy at my approach. My dear mother and the 
rest never knew the sad truth, but implored of me with 
tears to be of good heart, and to bear patiently with this 
strange treatment. I do not doubt at all that Ellen’s 
death was hastened by my fiendish and inhuman 
conduct. When I leant over her grave in Shardale 
church-yard, night after night, as I have done, it was 
not love that led my restless feet—although I cherished 
every thought of her, as the nun clasps her crucifix to 
her heart, as soon as they became but memories—but 
rather the morbid feeling that brings the murderer to 
revisit the scene of his crime; and the winds about the 
yew-tree seemed to murmur at my presence, and the 
stream that circles round the holy spot to grow angry 
as my shadow fell athwart it; and the very grass upon 
that hillock to make haste to rise, to efface the impress 
of my penitent knees. 

Three years from this, my father’s bones were laid in 
the same place; and truly it was strange how anxious 
he had been upon this point—that his final resting- 
place should not be within hearing of the hurrying 
street, to add another unit to that sum of human 
corruption that at noonday festers in our towns. 
He left but little money—far less than had been 
expected—an income of L.500 to my mother, and 
L.200 a year apiece to each of his sons. She, with 
the utmost liberality, gave us an allowance of L.100 
per annum besides, during our stay at the university 
—whither, to Trinity College, Cambridge, we went the 
next October. 

I always sed to fancy Charles was her pet-boy, 
although . ioved me very dearly, and proved it in a 
thousand ways ; and that supposition of itself was quite 
sufficient to prevent the excess of affection on my own 
part which was always sure to end in cold indifference. 
My brother and myself were friendly, and never, tomy 
recollection, had a single quarrel; but our tastes were 
quite dissimilar, and our lives at college diverged 
so greatly, that we never passed a day in eiiher’s 
company. He attached himself to a steady reading 
set; ate jam at breakfast; walked on the Trumping- 
ton Road; dined in hall without pudding; kept 
chapels regularly ; was made a scholar in his second 
year; became king of a coterie, and puffed up with 
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mathematical acquirement ; and finally, caught a very 
high wranglership, from which his constitution was not 
strong enough to rally ; and he is nowa Don. I, on 
the contrary, knew everybody from the ‘ Sims’ (disci- 
ples of Simeon) to the ‘ Fighting-men ;’ was treasurer 
of the C.U.B.C.; a committee-man on ‘the Drag ;’ 
president of ‘ the Union ;’ a member of ‘ the Apostles ;’ 
scraped through my ‘little go;’ crammed for the ordi- 
nary degree ; and left college the most popular man of 
my time. I was principally indebted for all this to my 
intense desire to please, and high pressure of animal 
spirits; but I had great vivacity, and a warm and 
winning address. In whatsoever society I was thrown, 
I became one of them at once, because I could not help 
it, and not by any effort or compulsion. I had a better 
chance of being considered a wit than most men, inas- 
much as I restricted myself to no subject whatever. 
In my mouth, blasphemy lost its sinfulness; coarseness, 
its vulgarity; and the sneer from my ever-smiling lips, 
its bitterness; above all, I never said an ill-natured 
thing of any man, and always spoke affectionately of 
my acquaintances behind their backs. It was through 
these qualities that I became ‘a great brick,’ and ‘the 
best-hearted fellow breathing.’ 

I never cut a man at ail, so never made an active 
foe, but ‘dropped’ my nearest and my dearest friends 
in periods varying from one month to a year. I had 
therefore three sets of men, in my three university 
years, who had been in their seasons my intimates ; who 
had confided to me their ‘ young men’s secrets,’ their 
likes and dislikes, even their religion, or the want of it. 

Their intercourse with me ran in this fashion: First, 
I was much enchanted with them ; second, devotedly 
fond of them ; third, on the most friendly terms with 
them; fourth, rather indifferent about them; fifth, 
exceedingly bored by them; sixth, vexed to death by 
their approach—but always civil to them, and always 
smiling. I could no more help the change of feeling 
than account for it, but I was sensible of its injustice, 
and did what in me lay to make amends for it; with 
what success, let him who has attempted to affect 
affection, at any time, declare. 

Even at college, however—the very place for such a 
man as I to gather friends—this fickleness had nearly 
ruined me. Clement, a fellow-commoner, friend of my 
early days, was amongst my oldest acquaintances ; an 
honest, hearty youth—rare qualities amongst the grade 
to which he belonged—whom I both dearly liked and 
respected. I felt the demon rising within me, but 
resisted him so stoutly, that he had to call the fiend of 
jealousy to aid his evil work. I was much too confi- 
dent in my own powers to dread this last in general, 
but whenever I have felt a sting of his, ever so slightly, 
both jealousy and love have taken flight together. I 
could not bear a rival, even where rivalship on my own 

must of necessity have been out of the question. 
If I had met a stranger in a railway-carriage, whom I 
‘took to,’ as the phrase goes, and he had mentioned 
that his father or his brother was the dearest, or the 
most agreeable, or the wisest man he had ever seen, I 
am sure I should have felt annoyed. Ifcomparisons are 
odious, superlative expressions are at least one degree 
more so: ‘best,’ ‘ handsomest,’ ‘ cleverest chap I ever 
knew in my life,’ are adjectives better diluted if applied 
to others than the persons we address. It was at my 
rooms that Clement had first met Lacy: I had intro- 
duced them toeach other as kindred spirits, and imagined 
that I was still their principal bond of union; but I 
was soon undeceived. One evening, at supper-time, a 
letter was brought to the former by a special messenger, 
and he left the table instantly withouta word. I could 
not well leave my guests, and I thought, besides, if 
there was any bad news from home, it would be better 
he should be by himself; but early next morning—at 
least early for me—I called at his rooms to see after 
him. I found him deadly pale, with Lacy, who had 


sat up with him all night, beside him. ‘ Ah,’ said he 
gaily, ‘I shan’t have many friends now, my dear 
Branksome, besides you and Francis.’ He never had 
called me James. ‘I am almost ruined, and must 
change those “ spangles,” that you used to laugh so 
much about, for the pensioner’s gown.’ Almost all his 
property, indeed, had gone in some great ‘smash’ in 
the City, and he was obliged to descend from the high 
table and fellow-commoner’s privileges. I congratu- 
lated him merrily upon ‘assuming the purple’ of my 
own rank, and did what I could to comfort him; but 
the presence of Lacy put triple steel about my heart. 

Poverty, sickness, reverses of any kind, I have the 
greatest pity for and sympathy with. I would infinitely 
rather insult a great man than a beggar; the last 
baseness that I would willingly commit, would be the 
desertion of a friend deprived of fortune or position. 
Nobody can tell how hardly, how painfully, I strove to 
shew that my regard for Clement was quite undi- 
minished; how I thought by night and day upon what 
might be done for him, and used what influence I 
had to get him an appointment he wished for. But 
even as I write, my words grow cold and feeble; my 
heart could not go with him; and first affection, and 
then interest itself, began to flag and tire. Lis sensi- 
tiveness soon perceived this, and a letter, couched in 
the haughtiest language, forbade me from his rooms 
for ever. ‘Then, indeed, it began to be whispered that 
Branksome cut his friends as soon as they ceased to 
be useful to him—was a hanger-on of the wealthy—a 
toad-eater—and everything else that was most abhorrent 
to my disposition. Only by the greatest efforts at 
pleasing, and by the most distorted accounts of our 
estrangement, could I reconcile myself to our common 
acquaintances. Still, as I said, I left college, popular ; 
though, it is true, that popularity had been purchased 
by other means besides smiles and witticisms. I owed 
some heavy bills at Cambridge, and had borrowed a 
considerable sum of money: my mother, even if I had 
not been ashamed to ask her, was unable to assist me ; 
my pride revolted against applying myself to any of my 
richer friends ; and I spent my first graduate year at 
Shardale with a mind tormented by suspense and fear, 
haunted by the demon Debt, and unable to be soothed, 
as it was wont, by the contemplation and communion 
of nature. 

At Wellingfirth, the nearest town to our lone valley, 
we had a large acquaintance. I myself, from a certain 
softness of manner and gentleness of nature, have 
always been welcome to female society ; and in return, 
have preferred it to that of my own sex. Two ladies 
of this place were especially my favourites and confi- 
dantes : one exceedingly good-looking; both young; and 

of a sufficient independence. To do myself 
justice, this last matter never entered into my thoughts 
at all. I liked the wit, the nobleness of mind, the 
bold originality of the one, and the beauty and accom- 
plishments of the other. We read together such plays 
as suited us, sang glees, and accompanied each other 
in music. People talked, as people will talk to the 
end of time—were sarcastic upon ‘Platonic attach- 
ments,’ sympathies of thought, and such like—in short, 
the common-place objections vulgar natures make to 
companionships they do not understand, were made. 
But Ellen was much too sensible to care for them, 
thinking as much of matrimony, indeed, as I of mathe- 
matics; and Lucy, not being talked about, but admitted 
into our society, as was said, only to ‘do propriety,’ fell 
in love, poor girl, with me. 

I wonder why difference of sex should be conceived 
to be an insurmountable bar to the purest and most 
elevating friendships? I wonder why sympathy of 
thought and similarity of disposition should not exist 
between two people without the passion of love? I 
wonder whether those who decry such things, have any 
knowledge of love themselves at all, or whether they 
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are not perhaps altogether of the earth, earthy? I pre- 
ferred Ellen Newby to Lucy Ward; but I had not the 
faintest wish to marry either of them; nor was I the 
victim of the Newgate hero’s mishap, who would have 
been so happy with either were t’other away. Had 
bigamy been permitted, I should have had quite as little 
desire to take advantage of that. Why should I have 
wished to make other use of those pleasant lips that 
so charmingly warbled my pet-songs ?—to press those 
fingers so well employed at the piano? It appears to 
me, indeed, once for all, that while a flirtation is but 
one degree above a Casino conversation, the intercourse 
I have been describing is of the least worldly, the least 
vicious, and the least false. I spoke to Ellen quite 
unreservedly on every point, with exception of my 
pecuniary embarrassments and habitual fickleness, and 
she was equally communicative to me. I say again, 
upon my soul, that whatever of good is yet left within 
me, whatever sorrow for sin, whatever endeavour 
after the right, I am indebted for, my dear, dear girl, 
after Heaven, to you. Oh, if you should set your 
eyes on these sad revelations, I know you will not 
ascribe them to unworthy motives. I know that if I 
came to you this day—as come I might, for but two 
streets divide us—and offered myself again to be your 
friend, you would not trust me, though I took Heaven 
to witness. I know too well how you would disbelieve, 
even if you did take me to your heart again, the 
possibility of reviving that dead joy—how infinitely 
worthier you hold a noble memory, than the re-enact- 
ment of a past pleasure. Were not these words 
your own once ?— 


Disinter no dead regret, 

Bring no past to life again ; 

Those red cheeks with wo are white, 
Those ripe lips are pale with pain. 

Vex not thou the buried bliss, 
Changed to more divine regret: 

Sweet thoughts come from where it lies 
Underneath the violet. 


One morning, that I had intended to have spent with 
her in a congenial task of translation, I received a very 
alarming letter—no less than a threat of arrest for a 
sum of L.400—incurred in borrowing L.250—in case of 
its not being paid within a certain early date. That 
date, through some mistake of the postman’s, was 
already past, so that the writ might already be upon 
its way. If I was in a frame of mind for translating 
anything that day, it would have been, from choice, a 
certain poem of Dante’s called the Inferno. I took my 
way to Wellingfirth, sorrowful indeed ; I told a hundred 
specious fibs to explain away my depression to Ellen ; 
but I might as well have tried to hoodwink Argus. 
‘You owe money, and can’t pay it, James,’ at last she 
said; ‘and you are proud about asking me to help you, 
as though I were one of those who change heart and 
tone at once upon that subject; and our friendship is 
but like that of those we have so often laughed at, after 
all—eh ? Now, don’t you see me frowning, and hear me 
speaking slower, like Mr Checks the banker, when one 
wants to overdraw.’ And so, with a tumult of words to 
prevent my thanking her, which indeed I did not know 
how to do, she put into my hands a blank-order, and 
bade me fill it up as I pleased. I wrote an IOU for 
L.400 in return, which she instantly made a ‘ spill’ of, 
and set a light to; and I promised to pay her interest 
quarterly, which she playfully assented to, and we had 
a delightful lesson. 

I had never taken money from another in this way 
before ; I was not arrived at the wisdom of a celebrated 
poet-philosopher, who ‘knew on which side the obli- 
gation lay;’ but I certainly trod homeward with a 
lighter step with the cheque in my pocket, and the load 
upon my heart replaced by an easy burden of tender 


see Solomon Levi, the atrocious money-lender—like the 
devil for a lost soul at almost the minute of forfeit—at 
the very portal of the cottage, with two other ginger- 
faced gentry, his companions, come to do me honour. 
What a hideous shadow he cast upon the rose-trellis, 
set up by my dead sister’s hands! His Jewish nose 
was thrown there in all its prominence. I could not 
help thinking what miseries this creature would have 
had power to bring upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty, had it not been for Ellen’s generosity. Between 
her and him, what a monstrous gulf—both human 
creatures, but God’s child and the Fiend’s! Thank 
Heaven, neither Charles nor my mother caught a sight 
of him; I sent him back appeased, and even jocular. 

For weeks and weeks after this business, I was filled 
with increased affection for my companion; my 
for her, indeed, as my benefactress, never diminished ; 
but when I at last found myself expressing so much 
continually to her own ears, and to her manifest distress 
and pain—when I began to be solicitous and unhappy 
in myself about the means of repaying her—I did not 
need her reproachful looks, and faded, rayless manner 
to inform me, that the curse was fallen, and the dream 
of my delight dissolved. 

One day, that I had resolved inly should be my last 
visit, I found Lucy Ward with Ellen in the garden. I 
came in at the lattice-gate, as was my custom, and 
through the ivy-walk that shut me from their sight till 
close upon them. I could not have helped hearing their 
conversation had I had the courage to foregoit. Ellen 
was speaking—I knew it by the tone at once, without 
the words—of myself; the words, as I know now, of 
honest warning from a noble woman to a weak one of 
her own sex—bitterer a thousand times to her that 
uttered them, than to the living heart that heard. 

‘I did not say false, Lucy, nor deceptive, but fickle— 
fickle as the winds themselves. I do not know whether 
he loves you; but indeed—indeed, dear girl, I fear that 
he does not. I know right well that if he does, it will 
not be for long. He never told me of this fault of his 
—this natural and inborn disease; but I found it out 
long since in the case of others, and prayed—ah, how I 
prayed !—that he might not so act towards me. Alas! 
he looks upon this house as a truant on his school-room. 
I tell you, the sole feeling that brings him here at all 
is, that lowest of all incentives—the sense of obligation. 
He comes to-day, and you yourself shall judge of his 
constancy.’ 

‘And so you shall, Lucy,’ said I, confronting them. 
‘As you have thought fit to disclose that circumstance, 
Miss Newby, on which you enjoined my secrecy so 
strictly, I may confess at once that I do owe you 
four hundred pounds, with the interest accruing 
thereto, for two months and five days. Although 
you burned my bond, it seems you are anxious to 
have, at least, a witness;’ and stung to madness by 
what I had overheard, I was still continuing this 
cruel strain, when Ellen on a sudden grew deadly 
pale, fainted, and would have fallen, but for Lucy’s 
arm, to the ground. I carried her into the drawing- 
room, the glass-doors of which opened out upon the 
lawn, and as soon as she shewed signs of returning 
animaticn, imprinted a kiss on Lucy’s beautiful 
forehead, and left the cottage, never to enter it again. 

From that hour, I set my whole heart upon marrying 
Lucy Ward; not that it was set of itself, not that I 
affected even any ardent enthusiasm upon the matter, 
but knowing for certain, and by her own confession, 
that she loved me, I did my best to reciprocate the 
sentiment. Moreover, from the fact of my feeling so 
calmly upon the subject, I drew favourable auguries 
that the esteem, which I truly had for her, would last. 
How but by this marriage, indeed, was I to pay off my 
debt to Ellen—an obligation that by this time had 
become well-nigh intolerable? This last reason, I 


gratitude: even then it gave me no slight shudder to 


fear, weighed as heavily as any. 
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My mother and friends were much pleased; they 
had greatly preferred Lucy, of my two favourites, all 
along: the knowledge of their own inferiority—insuffer- 
able to women, if felt in regard to one of their own sex 
—had opposed them to Ellen from the first. 

I was proud of my young wife, and almost entirely 
happy on the day I was married. With her assistance, 
I had paid all my debts, and above all, Miss Newby’s. 
I felt thankful to Lucy, and kindly, ‘and her beauty 
made me glad.’ People expressed their satisfaction at 
seeing so wild and reckless a young gentleman safely 
landed. There was great rejoicing in all Shardale 
valley ; the little bell pealed as joyously as it could— 
the same that had tolled for my sister’s funeral—the 
young girls strewed with flowers our path that led 
beside her grave. 

For a whole week, I loved my wife exceedingly ; I 
began to have some hopes of living happily with her 
to the end; I even wrote verses about her—which is 
indeed a rare proceeding in a husband—for I was an 
author and a poet. It was to prosecute my literary 
labours more advantageously that we lived in London. 
Our fortune, though small, was yet sufficient to shield 
us from much of the early bitterness of that kind of 
life. I was young and sanguine, and found that there 
was a battle uphill and against odds to be fought, 
such as I had never dreamed of. I experienced all ills 
that authors are heir to—rejections, delays, misprints, 
alterations, and publications without pay from the 
serials, unfavourable reviews, no reviews, and little or 
no sale of original works. One day, my wife observed 
upon one of these casualties: ‘Lucky for you, my 
dear James, you have not to get your bread by your 
wits.’ It was a coarse, thoughtless remark, and as soon 
as it was uttered, she strove to erase the effect of it by 
caresses; but I never forgave her from that hour. To 
think that in what interested me most on earth, I should 
meet from my life-companion not sympathy, but sneers; 
that she should have—as it seemed to my morbid mind 
—the baseness thus to hint at her superiority of for- 
tune. I never looked upon her beautiful face without 
these thoughts; and it became a burden to me to have 
her eyes to rest on me. I fled her presence day and 
night. The more her nature shewed itself repentant 
and loving towards me, the colder grew my feelings 
towards her; from indifference to antipathy, from 
antipathy to downright hatred; and then my hideous 
characteristic had attained its worst. Anything like 
cruelty, insult, or even rudeness, I never committed, 
or had any desire to commit: I was shewn to be a 
monster only by the negative proof. Wandering aim- 
less over London, eating solitary dinners at chop- 
houses, unable to apply myself to any action, unstrung 
and jaded, and dreading always to return to my 
unhappy home, I passed those weary days. I wondered, 
as I watched the lonely well-dressed men that saunter 
all the noon about the streets, or those of an inferior 
grade that hang in knots at corners of the mighty 
thoroughfares, but clustered there only for a few hours, 
and clearly not habitual companions, whether there could 
be one so desolate as I—I, that had wife and mother, 
and acquaintances in crowds; and whether there was 
one who, looking in my heart, would come to change 
his lot with mine, who had a house, at least, to cover 
me, and food and even money at command. 

But I had not money enough, nor nearly so; I 
wanted pleasure, excitement, the fever and delirium of 
life, to waken me from my gloomy torpor, and I was 
still not selfish enough to purchase that at the price 
of another’s ruin. Our income was just enough; the 
little beyond it I had once been able to procure by my 
pen, I could procure no longer: that ‘ Lucky you have 
not to get your bread by your wits, James,’ paralysed 
my brain. 

It was about six months after marriage that the 
event occurred which withdrew me from my former 


existence, and placed me in my present life. I was 
gazing in at the great printshop beyond the Haymarket 
Theatre, one afternoon, looking earnestly at the 
mouldings of the frames, at the names of the engravers, 
at the titles of the dedicatees—at anything, in short, 
that would not interrupt my course of meditation— 
when I became suddenly aware that I was being watched: 
in the dark shadow of a print before me, I caught 
the reflex of a pair of eyes that seemed to read right 
through me. I turned round slowly, and recognised 
at once one whose name, and wealth, and writings were 
at that time the talk of half the civilised world—a 
little sallow old man, dressed in an attire of nearly 
‘sixty years since ;’ his tall, narrow-brimmed hat, his 
drab breeches, his bright Hessian boots, at once de- 
clared to me that mysterious being, hard, dry, 4nd 
cynical, who had exhausted life at an age when most men 
were commencing it, and was looking, according to his 
own confession, for death—as, it might be, for a novel 
sensation; at one time the richest, at all times the 
most accomplished man in Europe, whose experience 
had been equal to that of the Preacher’s of old: 
‘Whatsoever his eyes had desired he had kept not 
from them; who had withheld not his heart from any 
joy.’ And the like result had happened to him 
also, for he ‘had looked on the labour that he had 
laboured to do: and, behold, all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun.’ 

‘Young man,’ said he, fixing those merciless gray 
eyes upon my face, ‘ you were thinking whether death 
itself were not to be preferred to the life you live. 
You have no friends—no, not one; you are poor— 
dependent, perhaps, upon another; you would change 
lots with nine men out of ten that are passing by at 
this moment.’ 

‘My lord,’ said I, ‘I would change lots with any one 
of them.’ The face of the old man lit up with interest 
at these words. 

‘You know me, then, and therefore know that I can 
do whatever takes my will. Now, would you give up 
parents, children, wife, and name, and even country; 
would you be content to begin the wide world afresh— 
I say, would you become another man, for gold enough 
and lands and houses in exchange ?’ I knew this man 
could do whatever thing he would; my heart beat 
high with hope of escaping from my bonds. 

a and quite collectedly, I said: ‘I would do 
is.’ 


‘Remember, boy, this lies at your own door, then,’ 
said Lord Fordyce. ‘A whole week yet shall elapse 
before you cross a gulf that cannot be passed over 
from the other side. At this spot, and at this time, 
we meet again in seven days. Take thoughtful heed 
to what you then shall do.’ 


SMITH, YOU KNOW! 


In the passages of life, if there be a theme truly grate- 
ful to the heart and absorbing to the mind, which 
sovereignly interests, nay, takes the whole soul captive; 
if there be any one topic calculated to awaken to a 
sense of the positive, and snatch us from the misty 
regions of romance, which, compelling us from the 
contemplation of the vague, the visionary, the ideal, 
forces us face to face, heart to heart, with the things of 
earth, and hurries us into the very council-chamber 
and stately presence of the real; if there be a subject 
omnipotent in expression, powerful in mystic meaning, 
wide-spread in its influences, unchangeable in its 
essence, and marvellous in its destiny, assuredly that 
theme, that subject, that all-absorbing topic, is com- 
prised in that wondrous impersonation—Smith! Not 
Smith in the abstract ; not a Smith of dreams or poetic 
reveries ; not Smith disembodied, fantastic, unsubstan- 
tial; but Smith as you and I know him—animated, 
vigorous, robust; Smith in the actual presence; pure 
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flesh-and-blood Smith. The ha the fortunes, 
enterprises, joys, sorrows, triumphs; ina word, all that 
concerns the earthly lot of that time-honoured and 
respectable individual, are of great moment to the 
whole community. What heart does not throb with 
delicate sentiments; whose pulse does not beat with 
pleasurable emotion; what cheek is not suffused with 
joy; whose blood does not run more genially ; whose 
spirit is not moved to the very depths, whenever the 
mystic monosyllable is pronounced! Does it not open 
up vistas of cordial remembrances and neighbourly 
associations, of merry meetings and hours of goodly 
enjoyment? And who does not feel, and think, and 
sympathise with Smith, were it only for the general 
memories he awakens ; who does not sympathise even 
from a higher and nobler motive? For to every class 
and in every rank he is a familiar, a deizer (not a 
demon): from the topmost round of the social ladder 
even down to the lowest, he has friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances. Now, wishing as we do to be on the 
best possible terms with all the world, is it not natural 
that we should try to be hand-in-glove with Smith— 
qui est le frére de tout le monde? Half of us 
have seen him, spoken to him, shaken hands with 
him; how the other half manage to get on without 
knowing him, we can hardly conjecture. All who 
do not know him, ought to lose no time in seeking 
his acquaintance, for no one, we will venture to 
assert, has a larger connection, or does a more 
considerable amount of business in social relations. 
He seems to hold an equal partnership with most 
people, only monopolising their esteem, and everything 
else worth having; he is a miscellaneous dealer, who 
has a running-account with everybody, a stockbroker 
paramount on ’Change, an Indian merchant, a banker ; 
in fact, wherever an honest penny is to be turned, 
depend upon it, there you will find Smith. In fine, 
there is nothing he has not been: he has had a trial of 
every profession, and has illustrated them all; has put 
his hands to every trade, and mastered them all; has 
turned the tide of commerce into fresh channels ; and a 
good thing he has made of these transactions, if we may 
infer anything from the good understanding that exists 
between him and the world at large. 

If ever there was a pet of the public, Smith certainly 
is the prime and prineipal: his praise is in every one’s 
mouth, his fame ubiquitous, his virtues genealogical. 
Wherever or by whomsoever the mellifluous patronymic 
is uttered, whether at Almack’s or at the dear Philhar- 
monic, whether in the Cider Cellar or classic Cremorne, 
quip and crank are at once evoked, pleasant memories 
are awakened: it provokes a familiar nod or knowing 
wink, a kindly smile wreaths the lips, and a whole 
alphabet of faces greets your vision. Smith is a house- 
hold word, and very useful.as a moral utensil. When 
anything goes wrong in your domestic concerns, lay 
the blame on Smith, and you are sure to get off scot- 
free. When you would indulge in mirth, and display 
your innocent powers of fun, Smith is a safety-valve for 
much wit, which, though small, is not the less pleasant. 
How many simple stories, pointless anecdotes, and puny 
puns, pass current, merely because inscribed with the 
revered legend—Smith. He is a familiar guest at board 
and hearth; the very sound of his coming is cheering 
and jubilant like a well-toned chime, for it awakens 
many a merry peal. As Mrs Pardiggle said of her 
basket-chair: ‘Truly, Smith is a great institution.’ 
Take away his name, and you absorb his individuality ; 
substitute Jones, for instance, the powers of Smith, for 
good or for—let us charitably suppose a parenthesis— 
are at once circumscribed; he topples down from the 
airy height where our imagination had placed him; he 
becomes a man even as the rest of men—a complex 
tissue of accidents. A Jones !—as well might you have 
persuaded Samson to wear a wig when he had his hair 
eut. On this euphonious patronymic, wondrous and 


protean changes have been rung ; but experience proves 
that they alter not the native simplicity, and take 
nought from its sovereign excellence; neither can its 
sweet resonance be checked. Should an ambitious 
godfather, when conferring the conventional spoon 
on some incipient Smith, infatuatedly express a wish 
to bestow his own name and surname on the young 
hero, would not this sound like profanation? What, 
for instance, has Julius Cesar Muggins in common 
with Smith? What has he to do with Smith, or Smith 
with him, that they should be thus hustled together 
during the wide space of a lifetime? Would not this 
be gilding refined gold, adding a perfume to the violet ? 
Such harsh combinations could not, however, suspend 
the flowing cadence, mar the wondrous harmony, or 
break the final close. Smith, with its native dignity, 
would redeem a whole Rubicon of Julius Cwsar 
Mugginses. 

Young S., of Tower Hill, who is the exact counter- 
part of his governor, even to the tortoise-shell spectacles 
and wooden leg—some folks even say he was born with 
both, and look upon them as family features—has 
interfered with his respectable patronymic, as though it 
were redolent of cheese ; with desecrating hand, he has 
put out ani, and substituted a y, though why he assumes y 
to the detriment of his 7, no mortal can tell. Of course 
the public, who hold his venerable parent in high 
honour, will not be thimble-rigged ; the trick will not 
take. Young S. perseveres, notwithstanding; dis- 
cretion and he are sworn enemies; he is rich in pelf, 
and anxious to sink the shop; he would fain hobnob 
with his betters; he is ‘ivre de gentilhommerie, of a 
decidedly aristocratic turn, but considers his patronymic 
a stumbling-block, an eternal blister, an everyday mis- 
fortune; forthwith he cultivates his nascent moustache, 
and the tail of his name, into which he inserts his j, 
unmindful of that bird in fable which was stripped of 
strange ornaments, and shamefully plucked. O rash 
mortal! disguise thyself as thou wilt, thou art a Smith 
still—pure, simple, undefiled, the true worshipper will 
ever feel thy presence; thou art still recognisable; 
assume any mask thou wilt, or even veil thy time- 
honoured features, yet thou art a Smith. Smyth, 
Smytjhe, Smithett, Smithies, Smithsone, Smythers, 
Smithurst, Smythwaite, Szhinxmydljhskikoff, Honble. 
Montjomery - Byron - Dudley - Fitz-Smytjhoille, Herr 
von Kazenellenbogen Schmidt, El Sefior Conde Don 
Carlos de Smitio; these, and a thousand others, still are 
modifications, free-and-easy combinations of the prime 
original: its powers of adaptation to all requirements 
and fancies, surpass comprehension. Smith is a fact 
which contradicts the nature and fortunes of fact in 
general; it bends to every exigency, sways and swerves 
with every wind of fashion, submits to the caprice or 
whim of the individual, and yet is able to abstract 
itself from its surroundings, from the mere accidents of 
time and place ; it rides triumphant through the shock 
of opinions and the storms of change, comes forth 
unscathed from the fiery furnace, and can resume at 
will its primeval condition, and resolve itself into its 
first essence; it is unextinguishable, inalienable. It 
need not fear the fate of many a brother fact, which, 
after having served a hard apprenticeship in this work- 
a-day world—after having been jostled, and brow- 
beaten, and belaboured, and been everybody’s servant, 
is shamefully neglected, trampled on, despised, hurried 
out of sight and remembrance into the lumber-rooms of 
the Past. No! athousand times no! Brown, after an 
eventful life, may disappear from the busy throng of 
men, from the whirling wheel of toil; his name may no 
longer drop lovingly from their lips, his voice be no 
more heard in their councils: Jones may become the 
memory of his former self, an enigma to future Raw- 
linsons and Layards, a hieroglyph, an unresolved 


problem, a puzzle, a mute mystery to antiquaries 
yet unborn: Robinson may be whirled away into the 
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current of things that were, may lapse into a myth, 
a fable, a heathen deity, an object for a museum of 
antiquities; one and all may vanish from the world’s 
history; but Smith is an evergreen, a perennial, a 
flower always in bloom, replete with beauty and vigour, 
ever new, a true ‘immortelle, which decay can never 
touch; the delight of every eye, the charm of every 
heart, a hymn of welcome, a magic spell, a talisman, a 
theme for poets, historians, philosophers, in itself a 
sublime epic. Who shall unsmith Smith? 
We pause for a reply. 


PEOPLES AND PROSPECTS OF 
EASTERN EUROPE. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tue relations of Russia and Turkey, which have led to 
the present crisis of affairs, are perhaps among the 
most singular in the history of nations. A complete 
account of them, uninfluenced by national feelings or 
contemporary passions, is much wanted. But this is 
scarcely the time to undertake it. We propose to 
touch only on a few points, which it will be interesting 
to consider in the intervals that must occur between 
the various instalments of important intelligence so 
anxiously waited for in this country, whose material 
prosperity and moral influence must be greatly affected 
for good or for evil in the struggle at present going on. 

The Turkish Empire, as it now exists, contains the 
cradle, not only of its own religion, but of that of 
Russia, by whom it is menaced, and of Western Europe, 
by whom it is defended. Mohammedanism, according 
to the doctrines of which the Ottoman constitution is 
framed, claims, indeed, to be the direct heir of the 
traditions which form the basis of the faith of its 
enemies and its friends ; so that, historically speaking, 
we are now witnessing what may perhaps prove the 
final contest between races which have been moulded 
into different forms by ideas more or less legitimately 
derived from ancient Judea. It is a strange thing to 
notice how slowly, and yet how certainly, principles 
and opinions that have a common origin, developing 
in different ways, under different conditions, apart 
one from the other, do ultimately, according to some 
mysterious law, come into collision to contend for the 
mastery—not always in a direct or patent manner, but 
generally disguised in a political garb—seemingly for 
the purpose of satisfying the ambition of princes, or the 
instinct of national aggrandisement. If we stand aside 
from the discussions of the day, we cannot but perceive 
that the fulcra on which statesmen who do not seem in 
all cases to share the convictions of which they make 
use, are now leaning their levers in the East, are almost 
exclusively religious passions; and, indeed, in both 
East and West, among Protestants and Catholics, as 
well as among Greeks and Turks, far greater reference 
has been made of late to spiritual matters as grounds 
of action, than has been noticed for more than a century. 
It is this circumstance, more than the strength and 
determination of the parties who have taken the field, 
that gives a momentous character to the war; because, 
when political objects alone are sought, it may be fore- 
seen that mutual exhaustion may lead to compromise ; 
while, when people arm themselves for conscience’ sake, 
itis impossible to calculate of what amount of sacrifice 
they may be capable—what direction their energies may 
take—how far, when once roused, they may be stable in 
alliances, contracted at first for mere convenience—or 
what amount of success or disaster may induce them to 
revert to a state of repose. 

At present, the war, so far as its external appearance 
goes, is not chiefly a religious war. Its leaders have 
definite and comprehensible motives of action of a 
political nature; and one at least of the allied powers 
is completely governed by considerations of prudence 


and expediency. But every day tends to bring out 
more clearly the fact, that the Turks and all their 
Moslem fellow-subjects consider that they are fighting, 
not for this fortress or that province, not in defence 
of frontiers or treaties, but for their very existence 
as disciples of the Koran. The Turks have long been 
afflicted with belief in a prophecy which assigns the 
termination of their political supremacy to about the 
present period; but all their brethren have, besides, 
recently, by contemplation of the wonderful progress of 
the Franks, been awed into the belief that the faithful 
may possibly be uprooted from the land, and that 
infidelity is destined to achieve a decisive temporal 
triumph. This idea has not been articulated by many, 
but it is evidently busily at work in the innermost re- 
cesses of Mohammedan thought; and partly explains the 
supineness and indifference which have been displayed 
by certain important classes in the Turkish Empire. 
Newspapers do not seem inclined to admit this truth. 
At least, we have been entertained throughout the 
winter by narratives of patriotic enthusiasm which 
would have done no dishonour to ancient Rome. That 
enthusiasm does exist in some classes and individuals, 
and forms the justification of our interference as allies ; 
but the notion that it is general is dangerous, and might 
prove fatal. No good man of business would like to 
carry on his operations without a perfect knowledge of 
the means and disposition of his partner. No nation 
should sign treaties with a people with whose temper 
and character it is unacquainted. Let us remember 
then, that however judicious our conduct has been in 
a diplomatic and political point of view, we have the 
misfortune to be engaged in a struggle in behalf of a 
people which neither believes in itself nor in its allies; 
and which can be revivified only by a new development 
of bigotry and superstition, that would render it per- 
fectly abhorrent to us, and would indeed entirely pre- 
clude the possibility of action in concert. The most 
cheerful prospect is that according to which we shall 
be able to defend Turkey without any great call on 
its national enthusiasm. As we have already seen in 
various instances, the impulse of the fanatical party is 
to attack friends as well as foes, to suspect all foreign 
aid ; and, as extremes meet, it is quite possible that 
those who now, with various appeals to the beard of the 
Prophet, urge the wildest measures of resistance, may be 
the first to be disgusted, and clamour for peace. 

The chief danger of Turkey is the heterogeneous 
nature of its subject populations, and the identity of 
their religion with that of a powerful neighbour and 
traditional enemy. Were it not for this latter circum- 
stance, government would be easy. Our Indian expe- 
rience tells us, that a very small dominant class may 
keep almost countless millions in subjection, provided 
that the frontier be surrounded by weak and anarchical 
principalities; whilst the rise even of a comparatively 
small organised state, like that founded in the Punjab 
by Runjit Singh, is dangerous. Russia, irrespective 
of the personal ambition and traditional policy of its 
sovereigns, has as many motives as opportunities for 
interfering in the political affairs of Turkey. It re- 
ceived its religion from priests of the only race that 
possesses much intellectual capacity among the subjects 
of that empire. Russia was converted to Christianity 
by Greek missionaries, long before it was capable of 
harbouring the projects of aggrandisement it has since 
entertained. A constant communication has been kept 
up by this means between the twoempires. For many 
centuries, knowledge and faith went from the south to 
the north. But as the Greeks became more and more 
degraded under Ottoman rule, and as the political 
organisation of Russia became more perfect, the tables 
were turned. For the last century, every movement 
that has taken place in the Greek or Hellenised popu- 
lation of Turkey, has had its origin at St Petersburg; 
by various means, the czars have contrived to assume, 
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as it were, a papal character; they are looked up to with 
respect and hope by all the ignorant subject popula- 
tions throughout the Ottoman Empire; and it must be 
admitted that the Greek revolution, which assumed the 
forms of a patriotic struggle, and led to some good 
results, was at bottom little else than a diversion in 
favour of Russia. This is the reason that, whilst poets, 
students, and the public generally were enthusiastic in 
its favour until it fell short of its brilliant promises, 
statesmen always exhibited a hostile feeling towards 
it. This hostility is experienced by them in a still 
greater degree at the present day. Not without reason 
they believe that a nation which can only struggle for 
its freedom at times when the freedom of Europe is 
menaced by its only ally, and is compelled to appeal to 
the sacred principles of liberty in order to further the 
designs of despotism, occupies an anomalous position, 
and can claim but comparatively cold sympathies. 

We must not, however, keep out of mind the fact, that, 
if Russia is enabled to exert a disturbing influence in 
the Ottoman Empire, it is not merely on account of 
her community in religion with the subject inhabitants 
of the nearest provinces: this community furnishes her 
with the machinery of action; but the secret of her 
power lies in the discontent created in the Rayahs by 
the stupid misgovernment of the Turks. Here, how- 
ever, we must guard against exaggeration. Many 
persons seem to believe that Turkish tyranny has now 
reached its climax, and that if the Greeks have revolted, 
it is against unbearable oppression. This is a mistake. 
The Turks of the present day are, in a great measure, 
bearing the penalty of the sins of their forefathers. 
Their rule is anything but just and mild, it is true; 
but a considerable improvement has taken place. The 
proof of this is the increase of prosperity, on which 
the Christian populations, by their advocates, base their 
claim to independence. It is undeniable that the 
Turkish yoke is lighter than of yore; but history tells 
us that it is not in human nature to be grateful for a 
diminution of oppression. Many of the abuses which 
caused the great French Revolution had been removed 
before it burst forth. In the case of the Christians of 
Turkey, they have suffered so long, that their minds 
have been moulded into a hostile shape. The name of 
Turk is so abhorrent to them, that if a King Alfred 
were to obtain the sultanship, and govern with perfect 
justice, they would seize every opportunity to overthrow 
him. 


These remarks will suggest that the difficulties of 
the Eastern question are much greater than the majo- 
rity of the public is disposed to believe. In spite of all 
that has been written and published, very vague notions 
seem to be entertained in England of the state and 
prospects of the various races that inhabit the Ottoman 
Empire, as well as of the nature and forms of the Rus- 
sian claim of protection over them. We shall endeavour 
to embody some of the principal facts connected with 
this intricate question, in order to assist our readers in 
better comprehending the events which are at present 
taking place. Everything tends to shew that the affairs 
of Europe have reached an important crisis, and that a 
question to which imperfect reference has been so often 
made of late—that of the revival of nationalities—is 
about to force itself on our attention. 

By its geographical position, and the character of its 
government and its people, Russia must always exert 
great influence on the fortunes of Eastern Europe, and, 
consequently, on those of civilisation. The emperor, 
though nominally restrained in his actions by certain 
institutions very difficult to be defined, is perhaps in- 
vested with more nearly arbitrary power than any other 
prince or potentate in the world. We cannot, however, 
easily realise to ourselves his exact position, and are 
apt sometimes to fancy him wielding his authority as 


ambition, or zeal. But this it would be impossible for 
him to do. He is obliged to work by means of an 
established machinery, consisting of individuals brought 
up according to certain rules, and capable, therefore, 
only of acting in a definite way. Peter the Great, as 
he is called, achieved with immense difficulty the task 
of creating the present form of Russian administration. 
It would require a much abler man, now that the 
empire has increased in bulk, and has grown accus- 
tomed, as it were, to perform certain movements, to 
give a new direction to its energies. The czar is, 
indeed, almost like the soul in the human body; but 
he can only make use of the faculties and members 
that have been given to him. 

This is the reason why Russia, whatever may have 
been the personal character of its sovereigns, has steadily 
pursued what is called its traditional policy. We hear 
much talk of wanton aggression; but the aggressions 
that have recently taken place, as well as other aggres- 
sions more important, yet which excited less opposition, 
are to be accounted for on two principles: first, that 
according to which every powerful state, the constitution 
of which is not based on pure justice, seeks to absorb 
the dominions of its neighbours ; secondly, the tendency 
of races of similar origins, or, which produces precisely 
the same result, of similar religious beliefs, to unite 
under one head. Both these principles are hostile in 
their developments to the progress of civilisation. One 
of the great achievements of the French Revolution 
was to destroy the old division of the country into 
provinces animated by bitter rivalries; the great 
misfortune of Spain is, that a similar work has not 
been accomplished ; and it would be a great disaster for 
Europe if its map were ever modified so as to unite 
under the same forms of government all peoples of 
similar origins or similar ‘ 

It is a singular feature in the actual position of 
Europe, that this appeal to the principle of nationality 
is made by the advocates of two extreme political 
doctrines. The Panslavonic theory of Russia—identi- 
fied with the fate of arbitrary government—has its 
counterpart, though on a smaller scale, in the theories 
on which are based the parties who recently raised the 
cry of independence in Hungary and Italy. We must 
observe in both cases, that, however effectual an appeal 
to the passions of races may be as a weapon of war, 
nothing can in the end be more dangerous or demoral- 
ising. The success with which it meets in itself evinces 
a low state of intellectual cultivation. ‘Hungary for 
the Magyars,’ and ‘Italy for the Italians,’ are watch- 
words not more respectable, however necessary may be 
their employ, than ‘ One government for the Slavonians.’ 
They prove the existence of an impulse which may 
shatter the existing constitution of Europe, but which 
is not likely to lead to a satisfactory settlement. When 
men group into families, they descend in the scale of 
civilisation, the chief mission of which is to efface the 
distinctions, not only of various classes, but of various 
races, and to make all pedigree a mere matter of his- 
torical curiosity. We observe, therefore, with much 
anxiety the unmistakable manifestations of the fact, 
which cabinets seem disposed to make somewhat light 
of, that, under the aspect of a mere political struggle, in 
which one party is popularly represented as a ruthless 
aggressor, whilst the others believe themselves to be 
acting as the policemen of the world, a signal has been 
given for the assertion of claims incompatible with the 
progress of social ameliorations and rational liberty. 

Incompatible, at anyrate, if the ultimate develop- 
ments of events always corresponded to the impulse 
from which they originally proceed. We are far from 
despairing of the fortunes of civilisation, though we 
think it necessary to point out the dangers which pre- 
sent themselves. The most imminent of these seems 
to be, that a population of sixty millions, almost inac- 


capriciously as a man might wield a weapon of offence, 
according to his various of anger, beneficence, 
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what comfort it has been accustomed to on prosperous 
commercial relations, may be goaded by misery, as well 
as inflamed by religious bigotry, into enabling its 
government to give to this war the character of a war 
of invasion. It is quite possible that the North may 
again send forth, not only organised armies which do 
damage, and then retire, or are destroyed, but colonies 
of men allured by promise of rich booty in the south. 
If the tribe of Tatars which, in the last century, 
escaped from the heavy yoke of Russia to seek refuge 
beneath the wall of China, had taken the direction of 
the Turkish Empire, the destinies of Europe might by 
this time have been changed. Should the present war 
be prolonged, such another migration is not impossible. 
Its effect might overpass the calculations of the 
Russian court, and of all diplomatists and statesmen. 
However this may be, we may feel certain that peace 
will not be restored in the East without some unex- 
pected event of this kind—the rise of a new race to 
seize on the fragments of the Ottoman Empire, or the 
formation or appearance of new political entities until 
now not thought of. It is difficult to believe in either 
of what may be called the simple developments of the 
war—the utter checking and humbling of Russia without 
any modification of its territorial or political state ; 
or the defeat of Western Europe, and the indefinite 
enlargement of the power of the czar. Great conflicts 
like this, on the threshold of which we have arrived, 
generally lead to a catastrophe as surprising as it is 
dramatic. We do not pretend to prophesy. Our 
desire is to prepare our readers for some of the events 
that may happen, by a cursory examination of the 
condition and antecedents of the various races that 
inhabit the Ottoman Empire, and those provinces of 
Russia which are conterminous to it. 

To complete our view, however, it will be necessary 
to state, in as summary a manner as possible, the origin 
of the actual quarrel; for by so doing we shall be 
enabled to shew how different are the relations of the 
Muscovite and Ottoman Empires from those of any two 
other states in the world, and how absurd it is in our 
reasonings concerning them to appeal to any of the 
ordinary rules of politics or diplomacy. Turkey is an 
amalgamation of various races, all of which are day by 
day tending to manifest their individuality more and 
more. Russia is an amalgamation of various races 
rapidly shaping themselves to one standard. Both 
processes may be checked; but if they are not, it is 
impossible to doubt the result. 


RECENT POETRY* 
Tue poets of the rising generation are going sadly 
astray. Forsaking the old paths, they have mistaken 
the porch for Mount Parnassus; and we shall not be 
surprised if, at no distant day, they give us a new 
system of metaphysics in blank-verse, or serve up 
some of the speculative philosophers in rhythmical 
cadences. In ‘our hot youth, when George the Fourth 
was king,’ the aspirant to the laurel-wreath would have 
thought of some one whose brows it had before adorned. 
More recently, a Wordsworth or a Tennyson would 
almost imperceptibly have influenced them; but now 
we have little else save mist and moonshine. ‘ Free- 
will, foreknowledge absolute,’ man’s relation to the 
infinite, the mystery of life, and riddles equally formi- 
dable, have now to be propounded in lyrics, or solved 
in semi-dramatic dialogues. Poets are going to the 
dogs—or, at the very least, their books are going to 
the pastry-cook and the butterman—not to the people 


* Balder: a Poem, Partl. By the author of The Roman.—The 
Ballad of Babe Christabel, with other Lyrical Poems. By Gerald 


and the heart of ordinary humanity. Subjective, 
speculative, metaphysical verse-making has become a 
disease, and it is all the more to be deplored, inasmuch 
as it has affected those from whom we might have 
expected something worthy of literature—something 
likely to save the age from being considered an un- 
poetical one. 

The poetry to which we have been alluding, has 
recently received a contribution of some importance 
in a work, or the first part of a work, entitled Balder, 
by a young author, who excited a good deal of atten- 
tion a few years ago through the publication of a 
dramatic poem, entitled The Roman. Mr Dobell—for 
such is the real name of the poet, who has hitherto 
been known only by his nome de plume of Sydney 
Yendys—will never, we think, command anything like 
popularity even among the ordinary readers of poetry. 
By those who desiderate that what they read should 
not only be easily understood, but be obvious and 
interesting in its design, his rare gifts are never likely 
to be fully appreciated. Balder is destitute of almost 
everything which would give it a chance of popularity. 
Its design is obscure ; the evolution of that design slow; 
and the work, as a whole, monotonous. 

Unlike most of the strictly subjective poems in our 
modern literature, however, Balder has, we believe, 
nothing of the autobiographical in its design. The 
hero is, as we take it, an impersonation of genius 
without the regulating principle of faith; and the 
poem, so far as it goes, is designed to illustrate the 
history of a mind so constituted and conditioned. For 
any purpose of dramatic interest, it is very incomplete. 
Strictly speaking, there are only three or four cha- 
racters; and the history, if such it can be called, pro- 
ceeds in monologues, rather than in the usual way. 
The scene is chiefly laid in the study of Balder, or in 
some other part of ‘the tower’ which he inhabits, and 
page after page is filled with the poet’s aspirations. 
Something like an ordinary human interest is occa- 
sionally given by the introduction of his wife Amy, 
and the recital of her sufferings ; and one or two of the 
scenes are enlivened by songs of a light and graceful 
kind. The continually recurring soliloquies would 
produce weariness, however, but for the remarkable 
beauties of sentiment, and the rich and varied imagery 
which these present. Nor is the story, when we have 
really got at it, of an inviting character: quite the 
opposite. It is for the sake of detached passages— 
beauties which have little or no connection with the 
story—that Balder deserves attention from general 
readers; and leaving the purpose of the poem to shift 
for itself, we propose to look for a little at some of 
these. Morning and evening, noon and night, the 
spring, the mountains, and the sea—all those aspects 
of nature, indeed, which the poets from Homer down- 
wards have gloried in, and which the poetasters have 
hackneyed, receive from Mr Dobell some additional 
charm, for true genius cannot touch save to beautify. 
Here, for example, is a picture of Morning, altogether 
original and exquisitely conceived :— 


Lo Morn, 

When she stood forth at universal prime, 
The angels shouted, and the dews of joy 
Stood in the eyes of Earth. While here she reigned, 
Adam and Eve were full of orisons, 
And did not sin; and so she won of God 
That ever when she walketh in the world 
It shall be Eden. And around her come 
The happy wonts of early Paradise. 

* * 


Once more to live is to be happy ; Life 

With backward streaming hair, and eyes of haste 
That look beyond the hills, doth urge no more 
Her palpitating feet. 


Or take this picture of early Spring, the beloved of all 
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poets; how finely her tears and laughter are typified 
here: 


Spring, who did scatter all her wealth last year, 
Had gone to heaven for more ; and coming back 
Flower-laden after three full seasons, found 

The Earth, her mother, dead. Far off, appalled 
With the unwonted pallor of her face, 

She flung her garlands down, and caught distract 
The skirts of passing tempests, and through wilds 
Of frozen air fied to her, all uncrowned 

With haste—a bunch of snow-drops in her breast, 
Her charms dishevelled, and her cheeks as white 
As winter with her wo. 


Of this quality are almost all Mr Dobell’s impersona- 
tions of Nature. Let us take one other extract from 
his panorama of the seasons: it describes the feeling 
of Summer, rather than the things which awaken that 
feeling: 
Alas! that one 

Should use the days of summer but to live 

And breathe but as the needful element, 

The strange superfluous glory of the air. 


The imagery in Balder is seldom if ever confused. 
The flowers are perfect in their kind, but they often 
bewilder us with their profusion. We look in vain 
sometimes through the thick trellis-work of many hues 
for the form of the thing it is meant to adorn, and are 
forced to content ourselves with the beauty we see. 
Many of the images, however, are of that kind which 
will not only bear to be taken from the connection in 
which they are placed, but give vividness and light to 
the truth or the sentiment lying beneath them. Here 
is an example of this : 


The uncommanded host 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro 
Like waves of a great sea, that in mid-shock 
Confound each other, white with foam and fear, 
Roar for a leader. 


And the following, of a completely different order, is 
not less perfect nor less original :— 


The repose 

Of Beauty—where she lieth bright and still 
As some lone angel, dead-asleep in light 

On the most heavenward top of all this world 
Wing-weary. 


It would be vain to extract more of these gems 
from the pages of Balder. The book absolutely teems 
with them. We know of no modern poem, indeed, in 
which the imagery is more abundant or more exquisite. 
Here and there it is elaborated—figure succeeding 
figure as line follows line; but seldom is there the 
slightest trace of what a painter would call ‘ hatching.’ 
The fancy evolves itself with extraordinary fulness, 
and is always fresh. 

But while we are decidedly of opinion that Balder 
contains manifestations of poetic power such as are 
rarely to be found in modern literature, it cannot, of 
course, be regarded as a work at all worthy of that 
power. The very circumstance of its evincing the 
author to be a writer capable of achieving great things 
in his art, leads us to regret all the more that he set 
himself to a purpose which, so far as we can judge 
of it, is scarcely worth the thought he has already 
expended. The tendency to the speculative and the 
metaphysical, which seems to be apparent in recent 
poetry, is not a healthy one. It is leading to a sacrifice 
of what is touching and simple for the sake of mystery, 
and to a disregard of art for the mere effect of isolated 
brilliancy. 

Gerald Massey, the author of a little volume, entitled 
The Ballad of Babe Christabel, and other Lyrical Poems, 
though not, strictly speaking, of the class to which we 
have been referring, may be considered as to some 


extent connected with it, both through the merits and 
the defects of what he has written. But for the 
remarkable promise which this young man’s little 
volume bespeaks, and the circumstance of his being 
obviously surrounded by dangers which may prevent 
that promise from ever being fulfilled, we should 
scarcely have thought of noticing it at any length. 
The first production of a young poet is, generally 
speaking, only to be regarded as indicating the tone of 
the mind from which it has emanated, and the chances 
of a successful devotion to the gentle art when it has 
been strengthened and matured. Gerald Massey’s first 
flight ‘on the wings of poesy’ has not been taken on a 
wavering wing. Apart, altogether, from the circum- 
stances of his early life and his present position, his 
book evinces the possession of more than ordinary 
ability. Considered in connection with his obscure 
station and his adverse fortunes, we have seldom seen 
anything better fitted to illustrate the triumph of 
genius over the pinchings of poverty, and the dangers 
of an untended and uneducated youth. From a brief 
biographical sketch given in the second edition of his 
book, we learn that Massey spent more than twenty of 
his twenty-seven years in circumstances little fitted 
either to awaken or to foster a love of poetry. The 
prose of life, and that, too, in its hardest and severest 
forms, was his. The son of a poor out-door labourer, 
whose scanty earnings scarcely sufficed for the most 
pressing daily wants of his children, he was sent, when 
only eight years old, to a silk-mill, where he toiled 
from dawn till dusk for a shilling or two a week. 
Education, in the ordinary sense of the term, he never 
obtained. He learned to read a little at a Penny 
School; and his mother, who seems to have had tastes 
somewhat above her station, strove to make the most 
of what was thus received. She placed the Bible and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress in Gerald’s way ; and when, at 
the age of fifteen, he was sent to London to earn his 
bread as a message-boy, he had read little else. He 
struggled on, however, and the love of reading became 
something like a passion with him—a feverishness, 
which drove him to all kinds of schemes and sacrifices 
in order to get at books. He then began to rhyme; 
fierce and fiery denunciations of the wealthy and the 
powerful, whom he considered the oppressors of his 
class, being doubtless his earliest essays. Something 
of this kind he has given us in his volume; and we 
regret that it should ever have been written, or at 
least that it had not been allowed to remain in the 
corner of the obscure penny print, to which, in all 
probability, it was originally contributed. 

Self-educated men, especially when their opportu- 
nities of cultivation have been so few, and their sphere 
of intellectual action so narrow as his, are of all others 
most likely to suffer from a too indulgent estimate of 
their abilities. To a man of Massey’s genius and 
temperament, unqualified praise is mistaken kindness ; 
and as a good deal of it has been lavished upon him, 
the result may be a repugnance to receive the lessons 
which must be learned sometime, and which may be 
most safely learned now, if his career as a poet is to 
be at all worthy of the promise he has held out. 
Hitherto, the love of nature and of everything beautiful 
has kept his heart right. The harsh and jarring tones 
of his political lyrics do not seem to have marred the 
true music of his soul; for while we find in one page 
inflated absurdities, in close proximity to them there 
are strains of pure and touching melody. 

We have already said that Massey is to some extent 
connected with that class of writers who do not seem 
to have aimed at the constructive in poetry, so much 
as the merely expressive. In some of the best pieces 
in his volume, the want of a thorough coherence is very 
manifest. They lack that unity—that wholeness, so 
to speak, which is as necessary, even more necessary, in 
fact, to the effect of a lyrical poem than richness of 
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imagery. The pearls are so often strung at 

that a number of them might be detached without 
greatly affecting the slender thread on which they are 
strung. ‘Time and cultivation will lead to the proper 
application of the poetic power thus, as it were, 
squandered, but the cultivation must be of the right 
kind, and it will infer the unlearning of false concep- 
tions as well as the learning of true principles. The 
tendency of that style of writing which leads to a 
dependence upon mere felicity of expression, or vividness 
of imagery, however much these may contribute to the 
effect of a well-sustained poem, is almost always to a 
straining after such things, to a confusion of metaphors, 
and often to what is altogether unintelligible. We 
could point to instances of this in the little volume 
before us ; but ascribing these to the author’s untutored 
youth, we prefer noticing a few of the fine sentiments 
which some of the pieces contain. They are often, as 
we have already said, mere sparkles, but they are lit up 
with the pure fire of genius. Here is one of them in a 
single line :— 


Ye sometimes lead my feet to walk the angel side 
of life. 


And here is another running through a short pas- 
sage as felicitous in expression as it is tuneful in its 
rhythm: 


No star goes down, but climbs in other skies. 
The rose of sunset folds its glory up 

To burst again from out the heart of dawn; 
And love is never lost, though hearts run waste, 
And sorrow makes the chastened heart a deer; 
The deepest dark reveals the starriest hope, 
And faith can trust for heaven behind the veil. 


A poem upon Hood, almost every part of which is 
striking for the clear apprehension of the subject, as 
well as for the earnestness of the feeling, affords us 
such beautiful imagery as the following :— 


His wit ?—a kind smile just to hearten us; 

Rich foam-wreaths on the waves of lavish life, 

That fiasht o'er precious pearls and golden sands. 


In sooth, his wit was like Ithuriel’s spear ; 

But ’twas mere lightning from the cloud of his life, 
Which held at heart most rich and blessed rain 

Of tears. 


There is no more cheering promise in the writings 
of this young poetsof the people, than that which 
springs from his fervent worship of the household gods, 
the large spaces he has given in his heart and his 
heart’s utterances to the domestic affections. Some 
of his love-songs, making due allowance for an occa- 
sional ruggedness in the versification, are among the 
sweetest we have seen. They are simple and beautiful, 
the lack of purpose in them being much less apparent 
than in his more ambitious efforts. Here is one which 
has all the characteristics of a true song :— 


The lark that nestles nearest earth, 
To heaven's gate nighest sings, 
And loving thee, my lordly life 
Doth mount on lark-like wings! 
Thine eyes are starry promises, 
And affluent above 

All measure in its blessings, is 

The largess of thy love. 


Merry as laughter, ‘mong the hills 


Spring dances at my heart! 

And at my wooing, nature’s soul 
Into her face will start. 

The queen-moon in her starry bower 
Looks happier for our love ; 

A dewier splendour fills the flower, 
And mellower coos the dove. 


And if life comes with cross and care, 
Unknown in years of yore, 

I know thou It half the burden bear, 
And I am strong once more. 

And blessings on the storm that gave 
Me haven on thy breast, 

Where life hath climaxed like a wave 
That breaks in perfect rest. 


The sentiment in these verses is tender and full of 
delicacy, while the imagery is almost faultless; the 
structure of the verse, too, is musical, and admirably 
adapted to the feeling. Although there is often a 
voluptuous richness in Massey’s imagery, the themes 
it adorns are pure and elevated. His most beautiful 
flowers, even those of the warmest hue, are laid on 
the domestic altar. It is the torch of Hymen rather 
than that of Cupid which lights up the fire of his 
love-poems ; and hence we find, in the lines addressed to 
his wife, some of his most glowing and varied imagery. 
Of her he sings :— 

I looked out on the sunny side of life, 

And saw thee summering like a blooming vine 

That reacheth globes of wine in at the lattice 

By the ripe armful with ambrosial smile. 

The flying cares but touched thy life’s fair face 

Lightly as skimming shadows dusk the lake. 


* * 

The sleeping Beauty in my heart’s charmed palace 

Woke at Love’s kiss. My life was set aflush 

As roses redden when the spring moves by, 

And the green buds peer out like eyes to see 

The delicate spirit whose sweet presence stirred them. 

One of the most complete, and at the same time most 

luxuriant, of Massey’s poems, is entitled The Bridal. 
Some of its stanzas are slightly obscure, and, as a whole, 
it has less of spontaneity than his songs; but the 
elaboration of imagery, the flush of warm life in every 
verse, is in exquisite consistency with the character of 
the subject. We can give only a portion of it, and our 
quotations must be taken almost at random :— 


She comes! the blushing Bridal Dawn 
With her Auroral splendours on, 
And green earth never lovelier shone : 


She danceth on her golden way 
In dainty dalliance with the May, 
Jubilant o’er the happy day. 


* 

High up in air the chestnuts blow, 

The live green apple-tree’s flush bough 
Floateth, a cloud of rosy snow! 
Cloud-shadow-ships sail faerily 

Over the greenery’s sunny sea, 

Whose warm tide ripples down the lea. 


* 
Alive with eyes, the village sees 
The Bridal dawning through the trees, 
And housewives swarm i’ the sun like bees. 


* * * 
Sumptuous as Iris, when she swims 
With rainbow robe on dainty limbs, 
The bride’s rare loveliness o’erbrims. 

* * 

She wears her maiden modesty 

With tearful grace touched tenderly, 
Yet with a ripe expectancy. 

And at her heart Love sits and sings, 
And bodeth warmth, begetting wings 
Shall lift her up to higher things. 

The unknown sea moans on her shore 
Of life; she hears the breakers roar; 
But trusting him, shell fear no more. 


* * * 
The blessing given, the ring is on; 
And at God’s altar radiant run 
The currents of two lives in one, 
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If the extracts we have already given do not suffice 
to shew the promise with which Gerald Massey’s little 
volume abounds, we must plead guilty to a misappre- 


‘| hension of what constitutes poetry of a high order: 


lacking to a considerable degree the artistic element, it 
is true, but full of originality and freshness of feeling. 
It only remains for us to notice the principal poem, 
The Ballad of Babe Christabel, into which, as it seems 


to us, the poet has poured the whole wealth of his fancy, 
and in some parts of which he has been more successful 
than in any of his other productions. Pathos, often of 
|| the deepest and tenderest kind, is its chief character- 
istic; but in the evolution of the story—if we can 
apply that term to the mere expression of the feelings 
awakened by the birth and death of a little child—fancy 
is manifested in great exuberance; nor is there wanting 
occasional glimpses into the secret springs of sorrow, 
which evince a still higher quality. The opening 
verses of the poem are fresh and beautiful : — 


When Beauty walks in bravest dress, 

And, fed with April’s mellow showers, 

The earth laughs out with sweet May-flowers, 
That flush for very happiness; 


+ * * 

And honeyed plots are drowsed with bees, 
And larks rain music by the shower, 
While singing, singing hour by hour, 
Song like a spirit sits ? the trees. 

When fainting hearts forget their fears, 
And in the poorest life’s salt cup 

Some rare wine runs, and Hope builds up 
Her rainbow over Memory’s tears. 


It fell upon a merry May-morn, 

I’ the perfect prime of that sweet time 
When daisies whiten, woodbines climb, 
The dear Babe Christabel was born. 


The dirge which the poet sings o’er the dead child is, 
in our opinion, still finer than the above. The effective 
change in the rhythm, the strong feeling so exquisitely 
expressed in some of the lines, and the fine close which 
is made with the melancholy cadence of the last verse, 
are all very near approaches to that artistic complete- 
ness in which we believe Massey will soon learn to 
mould fis poetry :-— 


With her white hands clasped she sleepeth; heart is 
hushed, and lips are cold; 

Death shrouds up her heaven of beauty, and a weary 
way I go, 

Like the sheep without a shepherd on the wintry 
norland wold, 

With the face of day shut out by blinding snow. 

O'er its widowed nest my heart sits moaning for its 
young that’s fled 

From this world of wail and weeping, gone to join her 


starry peers ; 
And my light of life’s o’ershadowed where the dear one 
lieth dead, 
And I’m erying in the dark with my fears. 


All last night-tide she seemed near me, like a lost 


fondling word, 
And I yearned out through the darkness, all in vain. 
Heart will plead: ‘Eyes cannot see her; they are blind 
with tears of pain ;’ 
And it climbeth up and straineth, for dear life, to look 
and hark 
While I call her once again; but there cometh no 
refrain, 
And it droppeth down, and dieth in the dark. 


Most of the extracts we have given afford illustra- 
tions of the effect with which the poet can make the 


emblems and features of nature and of human life 
typify the emotions of the heart. The last verse we 
have quoted is as fine an example of this as any; and 
it is exquisitely musical. 

It is obvious, we think, that if Gerald Massey is 
disposed to make a full and proper use of his gifts, he 
has a high vocation open for him. It is one, however, 
upon which he cannot thoroughly enter without having 
to contend with and to overcome many difficulties. 
There is a future of great usefulness open to him, for 
we apprehend that no one endowed as he is, tutored as 
he has been by severe experience, and possessing, as he 
does, such keen sensibilities and expansive sympathies, 
can fail to benefit those for whom he sings. 


PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING. 


So far as England and France are concerned, the 
present war bids fair to be conducted on more humane 
principles, and altogether in a less savage and vindictive 
manner, than any previous great European contest. 
France assumed the initiative, we believe, in refusing 
letters of marque, or commissions to privateers; and 
England has hitherto done the same ; nor is there the 
least probability that any licence will hereafter be 
granted to privateers by the British government. 
Formerly, it was not unusual for letters of marque to 
be granted even to the subjects of neutral nations, and 
fears have been expressed that Russia will grant such 
licences to American privateers. We have not much 
apprehension on this score, relying securely, as we 
think, on the honour and policy of the United States’ 
government to suppress any such attempts; for by 
Acts of Congress in 1794 and in 1818, privateering was 
denounced, and the Americans are not a retrograde 
people in any respect. But itis certainly to be dreaded 
that some of the half-lawless and wholly unprincipled 
republics of South America may be inclined to avail 
themselves of Russian commissions to plunder our 
merchantmen; although if they do so, they will pay 
dearly for it in the end. It is not improbable that 
Russia herself will send forth privateers from such of 
her ports as may escape blockade—but short will be 
their cruises ! 

Privateering is, or was—if we may venture to speak 
of it in the past tense—a mere system of piracy under 
legal sanction, and proved a monstrous aggravation of 
the evils of war. Not one spark of patriotism ani- 
mated the owners and crews of privateers. They neither 
sought nor desired to meet with the enemy’s armed 
cruisers, for to them glory was a thing of naught. 
Their sole object was to make money by plunder, and 
to do this with as little fighting as possible ; but if hard 
knocks could not be avoided, we must do them the 
justice to say that they did not shrink from the combat, 
as many an action fought with a gallantry worthy a 
better cause bears witness. The officers and crews were 
almost invariably desperate men, and no private pecca- 
dilloes whatever could disqualify them for the service, 
but rather the reverse. ‘The hulks, the gallows, and 
the privateers refused no man. As a general rule, the 
owners of privateers were not very honourable nor 
reputable citizens; yet, half a century ago, hardly a 
voice was audibly raised in condemnation of their 
enterprises. The fitting-out of a privateer was a 
sort of gambling speculation, for the vessel might be 
captured within twenty-four hours of leaving port, or 
it might send home a dozen valuable prizes in a 
cruise of as many days. All was a lottery, and one of 
the most exciting nature. The captain of a privateer 
had generally some share in the ownership of the 
vessel, and officers and crew sailed with a distinct 
agreement as to what percentage each would receive 
of the booty. Under such a system as this, the inevi- 
table consequence was, that privateersmen became 
demoralised and brutal to the last degree. Privateers 
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and pirates were, in fact, almost convertible terms. 
In many instances, if a privateer had not the fortune 
to fall in with any of the enemy’s merchantmen during 
a cruise, he would have little or no compunction in 
seizing a neutral ship, rather than return empty- 
handed, and boldly risked all consequences resulting 
from the piratical act. But the system had yet 
darker traits, as the following startling statement— 
anonymous, however—testifies: ‘It must be admitted 
that in more than one flagrant instance, the system 
was not only brought to bear on English commerce 
by English capital, but even the very parties who 
sent out the merchant-ship, and insured her against the 
king’s enemies, sent out also the privateer that captured 
her, and thus made a double gain—from the insurer of 
the captive vessel, and by the sale of her cargo and hull 
as lawful prize. Many a French privateer was owned by 
Englishmen, and manned by piratical renegades ; and 
some English privateers were chartered by Frenchmen 
for the capture of their own merchant-ships. In the 
conduct of such crews, wilful cruelty towards their 
captives was alone wanting to complete the character 
of the pirate. On either side of the Channel, the day 
of the merchant-ship’s sailing, and her course, was duly 
notified to the privateer that did the dirty work of the 
firm ; and thus, under the pretext of honourable war- 
fare, innocent individuals were swindled by their fellow- 
countrymen, and the honour of a nation tarnished for 
filthy lucre. We have no means of verifying this 
appalling charge, but judging by all we have read upon 
the subject, we have no reason to disbelieve it. 

Privateers, both French and English, were of all 
sizes and rigs—from mere luggers of twenty tons, carry- 
ing a couple of 4-pounders and a dozen men, to fine 
full-rigged ships of 500 or 600 tons, heavily armed, 
and manned by crews of 200 to 300 men. In a word, 
the latter were formidable men-of-war, and capable 
of exchanging broadsides with regular king’s frigates. 
Many privateers on both sides the Channel were fitted 
out at immense cost; nothing was spared to render 
their equipment perfect, for the owners well knew that 
one successful cruise might pay for all. The main 
object of all was to insure swiftness; and to effect this, 
strength of hull was sacrificed to such a degree, that 
some privateers were mere sheils, that a close, well- 
directed broadside from a man-of-war would send to 
the bottom in a moment. This, however, was by no 
means always the case, as we shall hereafter shew. 
Not a few privateers were expressly built for their 
intended service, and more beautiful vessels never 
floated. The total number sent forth both by Eng- 
land and France was almost incredible. They prowled 
in every direction, and the narrow seas literally swarmed 
with them. The largest and best appointed would take 
long swoops out on the main ocean, to fall in with 
convoys of both outward and homeward bound ships; 
and if not taken themselves by men-of-war, they were 
sure to pick up all unfortunate stragglers or slow 
sailers. If the reader only glanced over a file of old 
newspapers, or pored—as we lve done ere writing 
this article—through the ‘Home News’ and Gazette 
extracts of the old magazines, and the dry details of 
our chief naval histories, he would soon have a vivid 
idea of the enormous risk merchantmen ran of being 
taken by privateers during the last war. Sometimes 
we read of five or six privateers of the enemy captured 
in a single day. 

We are not aware that the British government ever 
aided or had any share in the equipment and sending 
forth of privateers ; but it appears that it was otherwise 
across the Channel. In one instance, a French company 
hired five swift-sailing ships of their government to 
cruise as privateers; and official documents prove that 
many others were lent to adventurous merchants for 
the same purpose. The charter-party, on the above 
occasion, says that ‘the vessels are to be completely 


fitted out by the government ; the freighters being only 
obliged to provide for and pay the crew. The cost of 
revictualling and touching at any place, to be also at 
the charge of the freighters; but the cost for repairs of 
masts, for cordage, ordnance, &c. to be defrayed by the 
republic. The freighters to propose the commanders, 
who must be approved by the minister of marine. The 
freighters to choose the station for cruising, and the 
places at which the vessels are to stop. The net 
produce of the prizes to be divided as follows—One-third 
to the crew, and a third of the remaining two-thirds to 
the republic; the sale of the prizes to be confided to 
the freighters.’ Many of the French privateers were 
really splendidly equipped and manned vessels. We 
find an instance to the point in the London Gazette of 
1810. In September of that year, Captain Wolfe of the 
Aigle man-of-war, reports that he had captured, after a 
chase of thirteen hours, Le Phenix, a celebrated ship- 
privateer belonging to Bordeaux, mounting eighteen 
carronades, and manned with 129 men, whom he 
describes as being exceedingly fine young seamen, com- 
manded by a very experienced and able captain. This 
privateer had done great injury to the British trade, 
and hitherto had outsailed all our men-of-war. A still 
more famous French privateer of similar force, manned 
by 140 men, Le Vice-amiral Martin, was captured in the 
following year by His Majesty’s ships Fortunée and 
Saldanha. This very famous privateer had been 
remarkably successful in all her former cruises, and 
had defied all attempts to capture her. Nor would she 
have been taken at last by one ship; for we are told 
that ‘from the style of her sailing, and the dexterity of 
her manceuvres, neither of his majesty’s ships singly, 
though both were going eleven knots with royals set, 
would have succeeded in capturing her.’ 

Several instances are on record of really gallant 
actions fought between large French privateers and 
English frigates. A noteworthy affair of this kind 
occurred in 1798. The British 40-gun frigate Pomone, 
Captain Reynolds, chased the Cheri privateer of Nantes ; 
and as the latter made no attempt to escape, the two 
ships were soon yardarm to yardarm, and a furious 
battle ensued. At length the privateer struck, after 
losing her mizen-mast and receiving great damage; 
so much so, in fact, that she sank almost bef6re the 
wounded and prisoners could be removed. The pri- 
vateer mounted twenty-six guns of various calibre, and 
was manned by 230 men. Her captain and fourteen 
men were killed, and nineteen wounded. The English 
frigate also sustained considerable damage. Considering 
the immense disparity of force, this was certainly a 
most gallant defence on the part of the privateer. Later 
in the same year, a memorable action also occurred 
between the British sloop-of-war Trincomalé, of 16 
guns, and the French privateer Jphigénie, of 22 guns. 
It lasted upwards of two hours, when by some accident 
the Trincomalé exploded, and all the crew but two 
perished with her. The two vessels touched each 
other at this awful moment, and therefore it was not 
surprising that the privateer also was so dreadfully 
shattered, that she sank in a few minutes. All her 
crew, with the exception of about thirty, perished. A 
more calamitous finale to a well-fought action has 
rarely occurred. While on this topic, we must not 
omit to mention a third important and singular 
affair about the same time. The British 38-gun 
frigate Révolutionnaire, chased a strange ship off the 
coast of Ireland; and after a run of 114 miles in less 
than ten hours, the stranger hauled down her colours, 
and proved to be the Bordelais privateer of Bordeaux, 
a splendid ship of more than 600 tons, with a crew of 
200 men, and mounting 24 guns on a flush-deck. She 
was reckoned as fast a sailer as any privateer belonging 
to France, and on her first cruise captured the immense 
number of twenty-nine valuable prizes! Her second 
cruise proved thus fatal to her. Concerning this 
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privateer and the frigate that captured her, Mr James, 
in his Naval History, gives the following curious infor- 
mation :—‘ It was a singular circumstance, not merely 
that the Bordelais was constructed by the same builder 
who had constructed the Révolutionnaire, but that the 
builder, at a splendid dinner given by the owners of the 
Bordelais to her officers soon after the termination of her 
first trip, should have said: “ England has not a cruiser 
that will ever touch her except the Aévolutionnaire; 
and should she ever fall in with that frigate in blowing 
weather, and be under her lee, she will be taken.” The 
Bordelais was added to the British navy by the same 
name.’ It appears by the above, that the frigate herself 
had previously been taken from the French, and adopted 
into our navy. Whatever may now be the case, nothing 
is more certain than that during the last war the French 
built the finest men-of-war in the world. Most of the 
crack frigates then in our navy had been taken from 
the French, and with them we captured more of 
their vessels—a fact which must have been bitterly 
mortifying to that gallant and sensitive people. 

Owing to the extreme swiftness of most privateers, 
it rarely happened that large men-of-war could capture 
them, unless under particular circumstances. Corvettes 
of war, and handy gun-brigs, were the vessels to hunt 
down and destroy these pests of commerce ; and they did 
their duty manfully. Sometimes, however, it happened 
that they caught a Tartar in the shape of a privateer, 
and had much ado to escape being captured themselves. 
As a general rule, both English and French privateers 
carefully steered clear of all contact with men-of- 
war, for they knew they could have nothing to hope 
for but hard blows, and probable discomfiture. It 
did, however, occasionally happen, that when a priva- 
teer fell in with a sloop-of-war, or other small armed 
ship of the enemy’s royal navy, and knew the latter to 
be of decidedly inferior force, he would risk an attack. 
Several instances are on record of king’s ships being 
captured, after a hard fight, by one or more daring 
privateers. For example, the British gun-brig, Growler, 
well armed, and commanded by Lieutenant Hollings- 
worth, with a crew of 50 men and boys, was engaged, 
along with other men-of-war, in convoying merchant- 
vessels; and when off Dungeness, the Growler was 
suddenly attacked in the night by two French lugger 
privateers, the Espiégle and Rusé; and in spite of a 
gallant defence, in which her commander lost his life, 
was captured, and triumphantly carried into Boulogne. 
It is supposed that the privateers at first mistook the 
Growler for a merchantman. A somewhat similar affair 
occurred about the same period. The British armed 
sloop George, Lieutenant Mackey, of 6 guns and 
40 men, was attacked and captured in the West Indies 
by two Spanish privateers, one carrying 109, and 
the other 68 men. The British crew made a most 
heroic defence, and did not surrender until eight were 
killed and seventeen wounded, out of her forty men. 
The Spaniards had thirty-two killed. On the other hand, 
some French privateers made quite as determined a 
resistance against hopeless odds. The British 14-gun 
brig-sloop Amaranthe, with a crew of 86 men, chased 
the French privateer Vengeur, a schooner of only six 
4-pounders, and a crew of 36 men, including passen- 
gers. At length the two vessels engaged at pistol-shot 
distance, and the combat lasted upwards of an hour. 
When the privateer surrendered, her loss amounted 
to fourteen killed and five wounded. If the immense 
disparity of force is taken into consideration, this is 
one of the most desperate defences on record, and 
proves that the issue of the combat would have been 

very doubtful had the force been more equal. We 
could give dozens of similar instances of the desperate 
courage often displayed both by English and French 
privateersmen ; and this is about the only redeeming 
trait in their character. It may, however, be safely 


when fighting became unavoidable. On rare occasions, 
French and English privateers fought each other, just 
as tigers and sharks will sometimes do when lacking 
their natural prey. 

damage done to British commerce—and vice 
versi—by French, Danish, and American privateers, 
was altogether incalculable ; and it must also be borne 
in mind, that the prodigious risk of capture raised the 
rates of marine insurance to a ruinous d 80 
that merchants whose vessels made safe runs, seldom 
realised remunerative returns on their invested capital ; 
and if, on the other hand, they sent their ships to 
sea uninsured, they risked total ruin, for it was about 
an equal chance that a ship sailing to and from many 
ports would be captured. It is not fair to draw a parallel 
between regular men-of-war and privateers, as regards 
making prizes of enemy’s merchant-ships. The mere 
act of capturing an enemy’s merchantman is only a sort 
of episodical performance on the part of men-of-war, 
their main business being to defend the coasts of their 
country from hostile invasion, and to fight and subdue 
the ships of war belonging to the foe. The prize-money 
they receive from occasional captures is only a legiti- 
mate extra reward for the services they perform to 
the state; while a privateer is sent forth wholly and 
solely to pursue and capture merchantmen, that its 
crew and owners may be enriched by their confiscation, 
the privateers neither defending their country, nor 
fighting its armed foes, unless reluctantly compelled 
to do so. ‘These views of the question are now gene- 
rally held by civilised states; and England, France, 
and America, the three foremost nations of the earth, 
seem to have tacitly arrived at the somewhat tardy 
conclusion, that there is hardly a hairbreadth of 
practical difference between privateering and piracy. 
Henceforward, pirates and privateersmen will alike 
swing from the yardarm whenever captured in pursuit 
of their kindred professions. 


A LAUDATION OF TRASH. 


Ir is not many years since Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal was the only extensive distributer throughout 
the country of wholesome knowledge and as whole- 
some entertainment. The case is very different now. 
Whether that work created a taste, or merely supplied 
a want, is of little consequence: the great fact is, that 
the demand did increase, gradually but rapidly, and 
in that brief interval has been answered by the 
appearance of other journals, variously modified, which, 
without diminishing the popularity of the magna 
parens, have more than doubled the circulation of this 
kind of literature. The importance of the fact, taken 
by itself, no one will question: it stands incontro- 
vertibly thus—that there are at present at least double 
the number of persons who seek in the cheap perio- 
dicals interesting information and refined amusement 
than there were a few years ago. This increase is not 
accounted for by any decline in the sale of expensive 
books: even if such existed, it would be much more 
than compensated, so far as the number of readers 
is concerned, by the popular libraries and reprints, 
whose name is Legion. 

We have heard it said that the thus dis- 
tinctly marked is counterbalanced in another way— 
that the new demand for wholesome literature is not a 
tithe of the new demand for what is either positively 
pernicious, or at best vulgar and trashy. Now, as for 
the positively pernicious, it does not fairly come, we 
think, into a question of this kind; for its existence is 
attributable solely to the supineness of government in 
not enforcing the laws it has made, or to its stolidity 
in so constructing the laws as to make the enforcement 
impossible. But with regard to the immense body of 
literature distinguished merely by bad taste and low 
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that the demand it meets is as indubitably a step in 
advance as the demand for wholesome literature. 

The half-million, or more, readers of such works had 
no existence a small number of years ago. ‘Their 
minds had not begun to awaken, and they had not yet 
entered upon that course of progression which is the 
natural state of human beings. ‘The first stirrings of 
their untutored thought, when these at length began, 
found no sympathy in the higher class of literature. 
They yearned instinctively for something they could feel 
and comprehend: and the something came. It came 
in a form of thought just higher than their own, in a 
play of fancy their humble taste could appreciate, in 
romantic fiction that could be delightedly enjoyed by 
minds which had not opened to a conception of the 
artistical, and had no higher standards of comparison. 
The thing that came is pronounced by the supercilious 
to be Trash. Be it so: that name will do as well as 
another. But we have a profound respect for this 
Trash; since it has enabled vast masses of the people 
to enter upon a course of progress, and has commenced 
a development of their moral and intellectual powers 
which nothing can stop. It is as impossible to prevent 
its readers from rising beyond Trash, as it would have 
been impossible to land them on higher ground without 
using that as a stepping-stone. 

It is vain to talk of the higher class of periodicals 
competing with the low: they cannot do so without 
changing their character and becoming low themselves. 
If the demand had been for high-class literature at 
a cheaper rate, it would have been met in spite of the 
paper-duty ; but the demand was for low-class litera- 
ture, and that alone; and if the price of all kinds were 
equalised, the very same relative circulation would be 
maintained that exists to-day. And why ?—Because 
readers whose minds are in the earlier stages of 
development are, and probably always will be, by far 
the most numerous class. The hostility of the better 
journals to Trash is unfair and ungrateful, for the latter 
is their grand recruiting field. Without this training 
seminary, it could be only by slow and painful efforts 
they would gain over a single man. They might 
remain as steady as the journal mentioned at the 
beginning of this article did for many years; but they 
could not increase and multiply as they have done, and 
they would not now spring forward individually as 
some of us are doing. 

Trash is not bought because itis cheap. The cheap- 
ness merely brings it within the reach of those who 
will buy it because it is trash, and who would buy 
nothing of a better kind at any price. Literature, in 
so far as the demand and supply are concerned, is 
subject to the ordinary laws of political economy. It 
finds its own channel, and will not yield to force; but 
it is unlike material commodities in this, that it has 
within itself a principle which insensibly elevates the 
character of the demand. The reader rises above the 
lower quality unconsciously to himself; he exhausts 
the nutrition it affords; and, to appease the continuing 
hunger and thirst of the soul, he at length seeks a 
new and richer pabulum. 

The real competition is among works of the better 
class; and this competition, when its object is mere 
circulation, is not of a wholesome kind. Al/ such works 
are valuable; and all answer a positive “~~ and 
address themselves to a distinctive class. Some are 
light and gay, some serious and earnest; some impart 
information, as if they wished it to penetrate to the 
mind; others give it through the menstruum of a joke, 
as good-natured doctors exhibit medicine to children, 
wrapped in sweetmeats ; some minister specially to 
tastes of one kind, some to tastes of another kind; 
but all supply a demand, and all represent, respectively, 
the intellectual status of particular portions of the 
community. Competition among such works should 
not neglect circulation, for that would strike at the 


root of utility as well as profit; but it should take the 
character of a generous rivalry, as to which competitor, 
without compromising its popularity, should do the 
most to inform, enlighten, and refine. 

But our present business is with Trash—praiseworthy 
and respectable Trash. Let it not grudge the recruits 
it educates and turns over to a higher service, for this 
loss will be more than compensated by a daily addition 
to its own numbers rising from the denser and darker 
masses of the people. It will never be otherwise than 
a great and powerful estate in literature, so long as 
there are children of men born in ignorance and misery, 
and impelled by the instincts of their nature to grope 
after light and knowledge. It is true, there are power- 
ful influences at work against it; for the connection 
between taste and virtue has been recognised even by 
government, and, so far as material objects are con- 
cerned, there are now schools of design throughout the 
country, in which refinement is taught as a matter of 
policy. This, no doubt, will eventually contribute 
towards the general elevation of the people; but it is 
comfortable for Trash to think that the process will be 
so slow as to be hardly perceptible, the new movement 
not being in the direction of literature, but of the arts 
—the education considered necessary not being that of 
the mind, but that of the eye. 

We end as we began. Trash is one of the great 
facts of the age; and we trust that its half-million 
patrons may increase rather than diminish. They 
cannot increase from the higher ranks of intelligence— 
that is impossible; for the spirit of man ascends as 
the sparks fly upwards. Teach a little gamin merely 
to read and write, and he takes to Trash as naturally 
as a duckling takes to the ditch; but, unlike the 
duckling, he is by and by hungered upon the nutriment 
he finds in it—his taste expands, his aspirations soar, 
he becomes ambitious of the pond—then of the lake— 
then of the ocean. Vivant Frivola! 


ADVANTAGE OF OPPOSITION. 


A certain amount of opposition is a great help to a man. 
Kites rise against, and not with the wind. Even a head- 
wind is better than none. No man ever worked his passage 
anywhere in adead calm. Let no man wax pale, therefore, 
because of opposition. Opposition is what he wants, and 
must have, to be good for anything. Hardship is the 
native soil of manhood and self-reliance. He that cannot 
abide the storm without flinching or quailing, strips himself 
in the sunshine, and lies down by the wayside to be over- 
looked and forgotten. He who but braces himseif to the 
wind to struggle when the winds blow, gives up when they 
have done, and falls asleep in the stillness that follows.— 
John Neal. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN INLAND CONVEYANCE. 


It is a somewhat curious coincidence that, at the very 
juncture when companies are making a merit of using iron 
sleepers, as well as of adding to the strength of their rails, a 
project should be submitted for public consideration by 
which iron is to be banished from railway construction. 
According to Mr Daft’s prospectus of his infant inven- 
tion, not only are sleepers to continue to be made of wood, 
but wheels, axles, springs, and all their complexities and 
combinations, are to be abolished, and carriages made to 
glide by a glass groove upon a tri wooden rail. 
This, however, is a mere adjunct to the invention itself, 
the chief innovation of which consists in making the engine- 
wheels of brass, and strongly coating them with vulcanised 
India-rubber, the tenacity of which is strikingly exempli- 
fied on the model, on which they remain stationary at any 
gradient, even 1 in 8.— Railway Times. 
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